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Events of the CHeck. 


France continues her preparations, diplomatic and 
military, for the occupation of the Ruhr coalfield after 
May Day, with relentless steadiness and complete frank- 
ness. Every detail of the official policy is at once com- 
municated to the Press, and the result of these clever 
tactics of publicity, pursued as they have been in this 
matter for many months, is that even people who had 
first thought this invasion an incredible wickedness, now 
regard it as part of the inevitable march of events. The 
details will presumably be settled on Saturday at 
Lympne, between Messrs. Briand, Foch, and Lloyd 
George, but a formal meeting of the Supreme Council 
may be necessary some days later. Quotations from a 
letter addressed to Mr. George by M. Briand appear in 
the Parisian Press. It is in the strain of all the recent 
speeches—“ the hour has come, 
negotiations is past ’’—while the word “ realities 
repeatedly, we are told, and dominates the letter. 


of M. Briand’s. 


four millions, and to exploit its mines, which are the 
mainstay of German industry, is that Germany has 
“ refused ” 
tribute due under the Treaty by May Day. What 
Germany has said is, of course, that on a fair valuation 
the whole £1,000 millions has already been paid. We 
may doubt her valuation ; probably the Allied calculation 
is nearer the facts. But it deserves impartial investi- 


gation. 
* * * 


One receives French views about the attitude of our 
own Government with a certain reserve, but the tone of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s brief reply in the House this week, 
and the silence of his organs in the Press, which usually 
describe on these occasions his strenuous efforts in the 
cause of moderation, tend to confirm the French news 
that he has already promised “ moral support.’’ Indeed, 
in spite of official denials, we incline to credit the rumor, 
first launched by the “‘ Vossische Zeitung,’’ that a “deal ”’ 
(one of a lengthening series) was made between the two 
“ Allies’’ at the London Conference. 
France a free hand against Germany, in return for w hich 
she renounces any independent policy in Russia and | 
Asia Minor. Several recent events confirm this news. 


| while the French troops remain ? 


' cated or—divided. 


oe | ee City Editor... .. 130 | ; ] 
| very gruff way, and the food supplies of his troops 
| stopped. 
| objection to the renewal of the Greek war in Asia Minor. 


. the time for | 
* recurs | 
It is | 
announced from Paris that the unity of the Allies is so | 
complete, that Mr. George’s reply is a mere paraphrase | 
The main ground for the proposal to | 
occupy the Ruhr district, with its dense population of | 


to pay the outstanding £600 millions of the | 


_ submitted through the Pope to the United States. 


We are to give | 


Why, for example, were the British troops withdrawn 
from Upper Silesia immediately after the plébiscite, 
Troops will be more 
necessary than ever when the province is actually allo- 
Again, the early and _ indeed 
premature news of the Cronstadt rising in the Parisian 
Press showed foreknowledge of that adventure, but no 
help was sent. Then Baron Wrangel is dropped in a 


Lastly, the French seem to have raised no 


We point out elsewhere that the consequences of the 


| exploitation of the Ruhr coal by France must be to 
| render our own lost export trade irrecoverable. 


* * * 
Of the two or three new measures of coercion 
designed by France, the first in time will probably be 


| the seizure of the Reichsbank’s gold reserve, amounting 


to about £54 millions sterling. This is the only cover 
for the uote issue, of which it equals about 20 per cent. 
As a first step Germany is ordered to transfer this gold 
to banks in the occupied territory. The reason for 
demanding it is, of course, to make good some of the 
£600 millions which the Reparations Commission claims. 
It is hard to say what effect on the exchange the mere 
transfer of this gold would have, but its seizure would 
presumably cause a heavy fall in the value of the paper 
marks, and so disorganize all Germany's foreign pur- 
chases. Another ‘‘ sanction ’’ threatened in Paris is 
the blockade of Hamburg by the British fleet, an act 
of inhumanity at which we should have thought even 
this Government would hesitate. A move towards 
Bavaria is hinted at. The plan for dealing with the 
Ruhr is apparently that all the coal raised there shall 
be the property of the Allies, which they will be free 
to sell as they please. M. Loucheur is said to value it 
at from £135 millions to £150 millions per annum. If 
Germany has to buy it back at the gold prices current 
in the world market, her industry will suffer something 
like « death-blew. Moreover, given the logical develop- 
ment of French policy, the occupation would almost 
certainly drift into a permanent alienation of the whole 
Rhine territory. 


Ir is known that the Germans are about to make a 


| final effort, by submitting a fresh offer, to avert this 
| disaster. 
' French Press (with the ‘‘ Times’’) dismisses it as un- 
| worthy of attention, and M. Briand’s letter deprecates 


Even before its details are fully known, the 


further negotiation. These propcsals have first been 


The 
mere thought of any mediation moves the ‘‘ Temps ’’ to 
fury, and it writes bitterly about the Pope. French 
diplomacy had already, it is said, dissuaded the Swiss 
President and President Masaryk from mediating. It 
seems doubtful whether Mr. Harding will take any 
action, and the French Press professes to believe that 
he cares more about Yap than Europe. The version of 
Germany's proposals telegraphed from Washington is 
that they begin by asking for an “ impartial audit’ of 
her resources in order to establish her ability to pay. 
She offers to restore the devastated regions of France 
with her own labor and materials, and to add a sum of 
money. Further, she will assume part of the Allied 
debt to the United States. Lastly come proposals for 
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international credits, by which she means, we think, 
partly a loan to meet the urgent necds of France, and 
partly an advance of raw materials for her own industry. 
Both of these loans she will finance, if her assets mort- 
gaged to the Allies are released. Apart from figures 
one cannot judge the plan, but its general lines seem 
sound, and it would end the nightmare of recurrent 
coercion, by substituting a disinterested creditor across 
the Atlantic for the French on the Rhine. There is 
probably also another plan in reserve in case America 


declines. 
* * * 


Mr. Georce has made an inflammatory retort on the 
Christian counsels commended to him by various Bishops 
and other ministers, who, following the Primate, urge 
him to change his policy in Ireland. He has no change 
to announce, either in Ireland or his policy, and his 
answer to the charge of answering private murder with 
public assassination is to admit and extenuate it, 
to accuse the Bishops of condoning crime, and to 
give a dramatic recital of some of the worst of these 
private offences. He, or his letter-writer, states that at 
the time when the Black-and-Tan policy came into active 
operation one hundred policemen had been murdered. 
He omits the provocation. In 1918 there were over 1,100 
political arrests, and twelve Irishmen had been shot or 
bayonetted or died in prison. Between January, 1919, 
and March, 1920 (three months before his selected 
period), there were 22,279 military raids on homes, 
2,332 political arrests, 151 deportations, and 429 sup- 
pressions cf meetings and newspapers. He describes the 
Black-and-Tans as conimanding the admiration of 
posterity, while admitting that of this model force and 
of the newly constituted R.I.C., 334 members had, 
within three months, been dismissed from the force or 
found guilty of gross cffences. At the same rate of 
officially acknowledged criminality and depravity (the 
unofficial truth may be imagined), 1,336 R.I.C.s and 
Auxiliaries would disappear from the ranks in a single 
year. It may be added that within a few hours of this 
whitewashing one party of Mr. George’s lambs attacked 
another drinking in a public-house, bombed the place, 
killed two of their comrades, and took out the unoffend- 
ing innkeeper and shot him. Mr. George appeals to 
history ; if he desires an acquittal at that bar, he had 
better get some one else to write his defence. 

* * * 

By a proclamation applied to the martial law area, 
General Macready has suspended the jurisdiction of all 
Courts of Justice in all matters relating to claims in 
respect of damage or injury alleged to have been done 
by the forces of the Crown, except in so far as express 
sanction has been obtained from the Military Governor 
for their proceedings. The soldier has closed the Courts 
to any citizen who may suffer injury at his hands. There 
will be no more Bodkin reports or judicial criticism of 
military conduct. Soldiers will arbitrate between 
soldiers and civilians in camera, and in an emergency 
the politicians will be called in to suppress inexpedient 
reports like General Strickland’s. The Attorney- 
Genera! for lreland has stated that this interdiction of 
civil remedy is intended merely to prohibit persons 
whose property has been destroyed by the action of the 
military, from prosecuting claims for malicious injury, 
and “to restrain persons from bringing forward purely 
frivolous actions solely for the purpose of seditious 
propaganda.’’ If this were true the proclamation would 
be no less a monstrous assumption of military supremacy 
over civil law. But it is not so limited. “It is equally 
applicable,” says Judge Pigot, “to cases of trespass or 
assault or of injury to property otherwise capable of 





being dealt with under the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Court. No distinction was drawn between what has 
been termed ‘ authorized reprisals’ and isolated acts of 
tort or criminal injury, in which any policeman or 
soldier might be alleged to have taken part.’’ In the 
course of any hearing of such a matter, he continues, 
the mere allegation that a member of the Crown forces 
was implicated as wrongdoer, suspended the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Court. This is the system that 
the Prime Minister dares to defend to the Christian 
Ministers who impeach it. 

Tue dawn of the appointed day has brought no relief 
to the Government in face of the imminent collapse of 
the Better Government of Ireland Act. By its own 
admissions and the daily statements of its officials the 
state of Ireland, from its point of view, has worsened. 
The civil courts are suspended in the South, the Irish 
census cannot be taken, and it is plain that elections, if 
held, will reveal an unimpaired Republican majority. The 
Six Counties are all apprehension, and the arrest in 
Down, Antrim, and Tyrone of Sinn Fein election agents, 
and the seizure by the special constables of their registers 
and election literature, do not alter disastrous facts. 
Confronted by the practical difficulties of a partition 
administration, the absence of trained men, the refusal 
of Sinn Fein and Nationalists to co-operate, the Southern 
boycott, Sir James Craig’s friends had already determined 
on a strictly limited, and it would seem temporary, 
partition. The continued assistance of some Southern 
beards, it is understood, is to be sought. If the finance of 
the Act was satisfactory these difficulties would still 
remain, but the figures, as recently shown by the “ Free- 
man’s Journal,” bankrupt the two provincial Irish 
Governments from the start. 

_ * * 

AccorpDiNnG to the official summary of the Act the 
estimated surplus at the disposal of the two Govern- 
ments was seven and a half millions. With the abolition 
of the Excess Profits Duty £9,748,000 belonging to Ire- 
land were extinguished, and a deficit of two and a 
quarter millions replaced the surplus. To this deficit 
must be added the increased cost of the police, which is 
a prior charge on the Irish Governments. The estimated 
increase is from 33 to 7 millions, increasing the deficit 
to five and a half millions, to which has still to be added 
the increased cost of the Irish Transferred Services which, 
in the item of teachers’ salaries alone, involves an 
additional million and a quarter. In the opinion of the 
‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ’’ the total deficit is certain to 
approach ten millions. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that the Six Counties are apprehensive, and are 
beginning to fear that Mr. Lloyd George, fatigued by 
Ulster’s importunity, has played a bad joke on them. 

* * * 

Un tess it be Malta, no island of its size has caused 
so much noise in the world as the well-named Yap. The 
direct correspondence between the United States and 
Japan is published this week. Thus two wordy duels 
are going on simultaneously, one between Washington 
and the Supreme Allied Council, and the other between 
Washington and Tokio. The notes are exceedingly stiff 
in tone, and the final one from Japan strikes a note of 
just audible contempt and defiance. The whole contro- 
versy arises out of the secret and unbusinesslike dealings 
of the Big Four. Did Mr. Wilson really take objection 
to the inclusion of Yap in the Japanese mandate, when 
Japan was not present, and was his objection forgotten 
or misunderstood? Or is it perhaps the fact that 
Mr. Wilson knew nothing at all about Yap? In any 
event Japan in this note adheres stoutly to what she 
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holds, and bluntly refuses to make any concession to 
America even in the matter of the cables. The dispute 
grows unpleasantly hot. France, for obvious reasons, has 
hastened to assure the United States of her support. We, 


however, are the Allies of Japan. 
* * * 


THE prospects of an agreed settlement with Egypt 
are bright, and the reception which Zaghloul Pasha has 
met with on his return to Egypt makes him master of 
the situation. His difficulties are really with the 
unpopular Sultan, our nominee, and with his tame 
Cabinet under Adly Pasha. But it seems that Adly 
is yielding to the evidence that the whole nation is 
behind Zaghloul. Since our Government agreed to drop 
the protectorate, the most sweeping of the Egyptian 
“reservations ’’ to the Milner scheme is conceded, and 
the rest presents comparatively little difficulty. On two 
preliminaries, however, Zaghloul insists strongly. He 
asks for the removal of the censorship and of martial 
law before any negotiations begin. That is a proper 
and surely inevitable concession to Egyptian self-respect. 
The country is perfectly quiet. The censorship is used, 
apparently, chiefly to prevent the republication in Egypt 
of news and views which have appeared freely in English 
papers. THe Nation’s contents are often banned, but 
even the ‘‘ Times”’ is sometimes blue-pencilled. How 
are the Egyptians to believe that we are about to concede 
independence ? 

* * * 

THE conference on Communications and Transit 
which has bee: sitting for the last six weeks at 
Barcelona has framed and adopted a convention 
on Freedom of Transit in general, another on the 
régime to be established on what are described as water- 
ways ‘of international concern,’’ and a set of recom- 
mendations on railway transit. What may and should 
be more important, it has created a permanent body, to 
be known as the Technical and Advisory Committee on 
Transit, which will have its headquarters at Geneva. 
But the most conspicuous feature of the conference has 
been the resolute and ultimately successful endeavor of 
the French delegation to torpedo the railway convention. 
As drafted by a commission over which Sir Francis Dent 
presided, the convention contained a number of valuable 
provisions—notably as to the absolute prohibition of 
differential rates and special agreements with individuals 
or the nationals of a particular State, the reduction of 
customs formalities and the interchange of the rolling- 
stock of the railway systems of contiguous States—which, 
if the convention had been signed, as was intended, by 
the Barcelona delegates and duly ratified by the respective 
Governments, would have sensibly diminished the 
traffic difficulties prevailing in Europe to-day. But the 
French, for reasons to which they never gave intelligible 
expression, would have none of a convention, and rather 
than see the conference split hopelessly (for France had 
rallied to her view a number of lesser States, mostly 
South American), the other delegations consented 
reluctantly to reduce the convention to a series of pious 
recommendations, or veuz. 

* *% * 

THE inner history of the collapse of the Triple 
Alliance strike movement will probably be disclosed when 
the chief people concerned in it fight out their personal 
controversies after the coal dispute is settled and tempers 
have cooled. Meanwhile charges of  traitorism 
against individual leaders are being bandied about, but 
the explanation accepted generally in the Labor move- 
ment is that the majority of the national leaders were 
really afraid that if they did use the instrument of a joint 
strike it would prove to be too powerful for control, and 
that therefore they were only too eager to exploit the 
confusion arising from Mr. Hodges’s address to members 


9? 





of Parliament. It is known for a certainty that through- 
out the meetings of the Alliance there were the gravest 
doubts about committing the movement to a general 
strike. Whatever the whole truth of the matter may be, 
the essential fact is that the nation has been spared the 
immense peril of a class war. With this menace out of the 
way attention has been concentrated for the first time on 
the merits of the miners’ wages question. In consequence 
a remarkable swing round of public opinion in favor of 
the miners has taken place. 
* * * 

NEVERTHELESS, the position at the moment of 
writing is distinctly unpromising. With the exception 
of Northumberland and Leicester the district meetings 
and conferences decided by overwhelming majorities to 
continue the struggle until a settlement on the basis of 
national standard wages, and some form of pooling 
arrangement, which such a settlement must carry with 
it, are conceded. Both the mineowners and the 
Government, on the other hand, continue to oppose reso- 
lutely any agreement on these lines. They express 
anxiety for another conference to discuss the amounts 
of the district wages, which nobody now defends, but 
until one or the other side modifies its attitude towards 
the fundamental question it is diificult to see how further 
negotiations can be fruitful. The colliery owners have 
shown a poor face to the country in the discussions 
of the last few days. They have obscured the issues in 
a way that seems deliberate, and they have only them- 
selves to thank if they are treated unjustly by those who 
say that the heads of the wealthy combines and com- 
panies, possessing large reserves built up out of war-time 
profits, are waiting complacently for the time when the 
miners will be starved into submission. The nation has 
a definite interest in checking that process, because, by 
the time that it is accomplished, the prosperity of all 
industry will be undermined, if not wholly destroyed. 

* * * 


Two examples of the confusion created by the 
owners’ vague statements may be given. They proclaim 
an offer to give up all surplus revenue to the miners 
during the abnormal period of depression. But they 
decline to state explicitly whether they mean that they 
are prepared to forego all profits absolutely, or only 
the surplus after the standard minimum profit is met, 
or whether they want the standard profit to be carried 
forward as a debt to them until more prosperous times. 
The other instance has relation to the wages of the 
laborers. The owners seem to think that they are 
criticized only because of their offer to these men, and 
they express a desire to discuss an adjustment. But their 
technical references to the matter do not make it clear 
to the public that their proposal simply means reducing 
the wage already offered to the hewers and other higher- 
paid workers in order to give a little more to the laborers. 
Thus in South Wales, timbermen and others who could 
only earn 50s. in a five-day week would be asked to give 
up some of this in order to raise the laborer above 39s. 

* * * 

Mr. Honces’s scheme, as presented by him in the 
Government conferences last week, is two-fold. For the 
abnormal period he suggests an all-round reduction in 
wages of 2s. a day, a contribution from the Government, 
and an agreement by the owners to bear part of the loss. 
For normal conditions, when trade revives, he suggests 
a levy on each ton of coal raised. The amount of the 
levy would be decided at fixed intervals, and it would be | 
treated as part of the cost of production, so that at the 
prosperous collieries it would be met by a mutual sacri- 
fice of part of the surplus wages and profits. Other 
collieries would be helped by the fund to enable them to 
pay the national standard minimum wages and profits. 
This scheme might be modified or improved, but the 
fullest discussion of it is urgently needed. The confusion 
of last week undoubtedly arose owing to misunder- 
standing of this dual character, temporary and 
permanent, of Mr. Hodges’s scheme. 

* * * 

WE shall next week publish a second “ NaTIon aND 
ATHEN£vUM ”’ extra on Ireland, written by Mr. J. L. 
Hammond, and entitled, ‘‘ THE Terror in AcTION.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE MEANING OF THE RUHR. 

Tue French occupation of the Ruhr is the pivot 
of a complete and logical resettlement of Europe. 
It usually includes in the minds of its extremer 
advocates the dismemberment of the German Reich, 
the secession from it of Bavaria, and the restora- 
tion of the Hapsburgs. The Ruhr played an 
essential part in all these political and strategic schemes, 
for it was by the control of its coal exports that the 
French reckoned on bringing the other German States 
to abandon Prussia. This political impulse might have 
faded as the passions of war receded, and the nation 
turned from defence to work. But it has been power- 
fully reinforced by the financial peril. France is facing 
literal bankruptcy, and even sober and moderate men, 
who might have shrugged their shoulders at this neo- 
Napoleonism, have come to accept it as they contem- 
plated the hopeless deficit in the national budget. It 
is in the neighborhood of £300 millions a year, and 
behind it lie the postponed debts to America and to 
ourselves. The rulers of France, instead of leading the 
citizens to face the duty of taxation, have taught them 
to set all their hopes on the indemnity. It is the risk of 
State bankruptcy which has driven France into this 
reckless course of exaction and coercion. 

Unfortunately, one bankrupt is turning for salva- 
tion to another. As it happens, the deficit in the 
ordinary German budget for 1920 (83,000 million paper 
marks) was a trifle higher than that of France. 
Germany had, in addition, an ‘extraordinary ’’ budget 
as well, which made her case comparatively worse, and, 
while her indirect taxes may be relatively light, she 
has piled upon her citizens every sort of direct tax, from 
the capital levy to a 10 per cent. deduction from wages. 
If the French have at last pitched on the form of tribute 
which is the most ruinous and the most politically mis- 
chievous of all, that is doubtless because they know pow, 
if they did not always know, that Mr. Keynes was right 
when he said that Germany could not by normal means 
pay anything like the sums they require. To seize the 
coal of the Ruhr, to exploit the mines, and to obtain 
by selling the coal a sum which M. Loucheur reckons 
at £150 or £135 millions annually, may be feasible, if 
one ignores all the probable consequences to others. 
Assume that the miners will work patiently under 
foreign coercion, and for the first time, in all these 
visions of fairy gold, one reaches something tangible. 
The coal is a real asset, and there are markets enough 
to take it. If the French must have this immense 
annual sum towards balancing their budget, if they must 
keep an army eight times as large as Germary’s, if they 
will not tax themselves, then, probably, there is no 
alternative immediately visible. 

What other is in sight? Every other plan rests on 
the assumption that Germany must pay by exports 
mainly of manufactured goods, or else by the restoration 
of the devastated districts by her own labor and 
materials. But we have to face the paradox that while 
everyone clamors for the indemnity, no one is willing to 
receive it. Mr. Lloyd George is busy building, tier on 
tier, his protective ramparts to exclude it. How much 
could leak in through his triple filter of ‘‘key”’ 
prohibitions, “dumping” duty, and currency duty? 
President Harding announces the raising of the 
American tariff. Would it suit either the Americans 
or ourselves if an immeasurable flood of cheap 
‘* indemnity ’’ exports were to drive our wares out of 
the South American and Oriental markets? Should we 





consent, for example, to retire from the Indian market, 
in order that France might be paid? The world, in 
short, does not welcome the prospect of Germany’s pay- 
ing in exports, and there is, unluckily, the further 
difficulty that as yet Germany has no surplus of exports 
over imports. Nor does the case stand better with 
restoration in kind. The inhabitants of the northern 
departments have no patriotic objection whatever to 
German bricks or bridges, nor is French Labor obstruc- 
tive. But the contractors have reckoned on the profits of 
restoration, and their association (to which M. Loucheur 
happens to belong) has put its veto, and so far with 
success, upon any direct German participation in this 
work. Thus by reason of the unpopularity or insuffi- 
ciency of the alternatives, we come down to the ruinous 
devices on which the French are bent. They may loot 
the gold reserve in the Reichsbank, which is the property 
of the Bank, not of the German Government, with 
catastrophic results for the German exchange. They 
may also, at some cost in military outlay, get the coal 
of the Ruhr. In this way they may perhaps halve their 
budget deficit. 

Meanwhile, the consequences of the occupation will 
not stop at the barrier which the French propose 
to place round the Black Country. The plan, so 
far as it is disclosed, is that the French intend to 
operate the mines directly. The miners, it is said, are 
to be paid (in paper) by taxation levied in the whole 
occupied zone. The owners, one supposes, must look to 
Berlin for compensation. The coal is to be sold for the 
benefit of the Reparations Account. To whom and at 
what price? Presumably to the highest bidder, at the 
world market price. That means, of course, that it will 
tend to go to purchasers who still have a relatively sound 
currency, first to Holland and Scandinavia, and then to 
Italy. Germany, if French policy allows her to buy 
freely, will be obliged to buy coal, as she now buys 
cotton, with paper, at its gold price, and her paper, if 
her gold reserve is taken, will fall further. If, as is 
probable, the French also succeed in taking the Upper 
Silesian mines, Germany will be driven to buy all her 
coal abroad, save for her small supplies of lignite and 
Saxon coal. The Spa deliveries reduced her industrial 
supply to two-thirds of her needs. How much would 
she be able, and how much, if able, would she be allowed, 
to buy from the French and the Poles? We do not 
know, but evidently any sensible reduction in her 
supplies would make it desperately difficult to feed her 
population with imported food, or to continue, to say 
nothing of expanding, her export trade. Apart from 
the overwhelming humiliation, and the anger of four 
million people reduced to debt-slavery under foreign 
bayonets, the mere economic misery which would follow 
from the loss of the mines might revive the revolu- 
tionary mood of 1919, or bring back the militarist 
temper of 1914. 

We have made our protest often enough upon more 
ideal grounds. This act of violence is a plunge into 
something infinitely darker and more dangerous than 
pre-war barbarism. It means the aggravation of the 
already intolerable mass-misery of Central Europe. It 
is a blow, perhaps a mortal blow, at the most fertile 
and advanced civilization in Europe. It may have, 
it probably will have, consequences which history will 
deplore for generations to come. There are other 
objections, narrower and more self-regarding, perhaps, 
but still important from our national standpoint. It 
is true that our Government is preoccupied with the 
trade crisis and the coal problem. So far from excusing 
indifference, however, these are precisely the reasons 
why this Ruhr adventure ought to meet with the most 
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alert and relentless opposition from Downing Street. 
Is the Foreign Office so busy with oil that it has for- 
gotten coal? With our whole economic life shaken. 
because the Spa deliveries stopped our exports of coal, 
are we really lending ‘‘ moral support ’’ to a scheme 
which will make any chance of the recovery of our 
exports hopeless? For if the French have at their dis- 
posal the whole output of the Ruhr, if they can fix 
prices without any necessary relation to costs, and if 
those costs in wages and transport are based on the 
paper mark, what conceivable prospect is there of suc- 
cessful competition, even if owners forego profits and 
miners accept the lowest level of the disputed scale? 
If Marshal Foch were to revive Napoleon’s Continental 
blockade, he could not exclude British coal exports 
more surely than M. Briand’s plan must do. In saving 
themselves from bankruptcy, the French may bring 
us near it, for our coal exports were vital to our shipping 
industry, and to our whole trade balance. If Parliament 
were alive, it would not merely overthrow, it would im- 
peach a Premier who supported this policy. The “ Matin ’’ 
believes that M. Viviani has purchased American 
acquiescence by backing Mr. Harding’s views about 
Yap. Has there been (as rumor asserts) a similar deal 
by which Mr. Lloyd George, in return for a free hand 
in Russia and Turkey, has given the French his ‘‘ moral 
support ’’ in their German policy? Detestable in 
morals, such a bargain would be treasonable in 
economics. 

But what, then, is the way out? Shall we tell 
France to go bankrupt, for all we care? That would be 
a folly and wickedness even worse than the cther. More- 
over, France, in that case, would heip herself to the 
Ruhr without so much as our leave. Some elements of 
relief are obvious at once. We should drop the whole 
of our own share in the indemnity, our 24 per cent., and 
most sane men would heave a sigh of relief to see it go. 
We should cancel the French debt, and do it with a 
gesture of goodwill. But we should expect the French 
in return to consider our interests in their further 
demands on Germany, not to mention the claims 
of humanity. They must bring themselves to accept 
restoration in kind in the devastated departments, how- 
ever little their contractors may like it. We doubt th: 
moral right of the Allies to ask anything over and above 
restoration, but in so far as anything further is reason- 
able, the first step is, we are sure, an inquiry by a 
neutral and judicial authority into the liabilities and 
capacity of Germany to pay. On that verdict, if 
a respected Court stood behind it, to which Germany 
herself must needs bow, not merely under physical con- 
straint to-day, but under moral pressure now and here- 
after, international credit transactions could be based, 
and a loan raised which would enable France to restore 
her finances. There are alternatives to the seizure of 
the Ruhr, but we must help to make them. 





THE RETURN TO POLITICAL ACTION. 


Tae three members of the House of Commons who 
resolved that it should inform itself on the coal 
conflict by direct contact with the parties to it did an 
excellent stroke for the country and for Parliament. 
They got a valuable insight into the personalities on both 
sides, and having found that the miners were seeking not 
the social revolution, or even the re-establishment of State 
control, but a living wage for the less skilled of the mine- 
workers, they were able to brush aside some very false 
issues, and to fix the controversy on a truer basis. These 
were great gains, but there was a greater still. All 





through this crisis in industry the Prime Minister has 
contrived to keep the House of Commons ignorant, and 
therefore powerless to alleviate or remove it. Hugging 
the negotiations to himself, he has refused the House 
information and deprecated debate. His own efforts 
contributed nothing to the dispute but an irritating 
battle-cry. The men were embittered by the Prime 
Minister’s handling of the case, and still more by 


| the hostile propaganda he let loose upon them. The 





country, divided and incensed, stood on the verge of 
civil war. The Parliamentary intervention came as 
a light on these stormy waters. The Commoners heard 
the owners’ statement on the vital question of wages, 
criticized it adequately, and listened to the answering 
plea with understanding and sympathy. They failed 
indeed to attain a settlement. But the private meetings 
and Monday’s debate revealed a spirit in some degree 
worthy of a nation whose sons had just passed through 
a great trial together. Sir Godfrey Collins and others 
pressed for the disbanding of the Defence Force, and for 
an endeavor to realize those aspects of the struggle which 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had completely missed. In a few hours the 
tension was relieved, and the atmosphere of the economic 
dispute visibly softened and humanized. 

This was the work of the House of Commons, and 
its lesson will not, we hope, be thrown away. The 
country has been living of late under an anti- 
Parliamentary form of Government. It has not been 
a success. Personal rule is supposed to be efficient 
because, in the long course of man’s history, one or two 
capable individuals have created it out of a preceding 
period of confusion. It is enough to say that Mr. George is 
not Napoleon, that modern England is not revolutionary 
France, and that there are no Jacobins to save her from. 
There is a sovereign Parliament, which can hear all men’s 
zrievances, devise what remedies it pleases, and order any 
change in the social structure it approves. Thanks to 
Mr. George, the first post-war Parliament is probably 
the least representative House of Commons since 1832. 
But the constitutional history of England did not end 
in December, 1918. Even the House of Commons which 
then arose out of the din of war has shown that it 
possesses enough of the national quality to give the 
assurance that when the living forces of our society run 
once more into the Parliamentary mould, Parliament 
may be trusted to do all that the miners can reasonably 
ask of it. Clearly that cannot be said of direct 
action. The strike is always a punishing weapon for 
the workers. But it is powerful when public opinion 
supports it, and when a trade is prospering, and 
has before it a clear run of high profits, with 
hungry and expanding markets waiting to be fed. That 
is far from the condition of the mining industry of Great 
Britain, or of its shipping and transport services. 
It. was the thought of their own unemployed, not of 
Mr. George’s Reserves and Volunteers, that held back 
the Executives of the Triple Alliance when the decisive 
word had to be spoken. In the London docks it is 
doubtful whether much more than a third of the workers 
are now in employment. In such an industrial field as 
this a general strike would have been magnificent, but it 
would not have been war. The men would have gone 
into it with sinking hearts ; their leaders with knowledge 
of the grave risk to trade unionism, and the fore- 
boding that it might take years to revive its spirit and 
replenish its treasury. Apparently the ‘‘ Daily Herald ”’ 
was prepared to risk or invite a revolution with- 
out being at the pains of stating the case for 
it. But the mass of British workmen are not 
Communists, and they accept the class war only 
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when it is waged against them, and they are driven, 
as the surface men in scores of the mines have been 
driven, to fight for a bare living in a strike of 
semi-starvation. Suppose that they fail, and return to 
work beaten and dispirited, and at odds with their 
leaders? How will the country bc efit? If the 
workers see the State as the mailed fist of Capital, 
and Capital resolute to deny them all share in 
the control of industry, the idea of a gradual transition 
from the existing system to a free, self-directed common- 
wealth, which the new type of \.u.rkmen’s leader usually 
holds, may indeed disappear. But though trade 
unionism should fall to pieces, prosperity will not return 
to British industry. There are other foes of national 
well-being besides the revolutionary spirit. Ca’ canny, 
laziness, a mean standard of life, satisfied with beer 
and football, will keep the output lower than Mr. 
Hodges’s or even Mr. Lansbury’s idealism is likely to 
do. There is a great prize to be striven for in this Labor 
controversy. That is the free, intelligent co-operation 
of the workers with the directors of their work. How 
is that to be secured? 

In these circumstances we do urge that when the 
Labor Party and the Trade Unions have seen the miners 
through, they will apply themselves with fresh energy to 
the political education of the British people. As sure 
as the sun rises the issue of nationalization will recur. The 
strike, which seems to have postponed it, has, in reality, 
given it an immense advertisement, and an argument 
which in time will prove irresistible. But the path 
to nationalization, as to the revival of British trade, is 
through the mind of the electorate. Industrial policy 
and political policy are one, and a change of Govern- 
ment is the greatest stroke that can be struck for 
a living wage, and a reformed economic order. Does 
anyone imagine that the Prime Minister would have 
talked to Labor as he has talked this week if every seat in 
South Wales had been filled (as it can be filled 
to-morrow, if the proper political means be taken) 
by a representative of Labor, and each step in his 
course could have been checked by a vote of 250 to 300 
members of Parliament, Labor, Radical, or Free Con- 
servative? Mr. George’s government of England is 
a bad one. It is perfectly easy to replace it by an 
administration whose mere advent would be a breath of 
liberal and emancipating thought for Europe, as well 
as of life for her famished industries. It is unnecessary 
for this purpose to raise the flag of revolution or to preach 
the whole gospel of Kar] Marx. If there is a Bolshevist 
section in Labor aiming at a general strike as a weapon 
of anarchy, it is a very weak one, and is totally 
discredited. The controlling power in the Labor move- 
ment has passed, or will speedily pass, to a definitely 
constitutional party, which should be keen and able and 
progressive enough to marshal an overwhelming force in 
the electorate, and to fill it with faith in the idea of 
a peaceful, regenerative democracy. 





THE DECREES OF PROVIDENCE. 


Tue controversy over the miners’ case has been clouded 
by confusions; confusions that were partly inevitable 
but partly wilful, as anybody can see who glances at 
the wall on which the ‘‘ case for the nation ’’ has been 
placarded at the expense of miners, railwaymen, trans- 
port workers, and other taxpayers. One thing must 
have impressed every onlooker. The miners’ argument 
has gained steadily upon the public as that confusior 
has been dissipated. This is uot surprising. 





For the 


miners are contending for a principle which is, on the 
face of it, equitable, and anybody who takes the trouble 
to examine the facts discovers that it is not only 
equitable, but the only method that provides any solu- 
tion of the problem. For what has happened? The 
industry having been thrown on its own resources, the 
mineowners explained what wages they proposed to 
offer. About the character of that offer one fact is 
conclusive. Sir Gordon Hewart, who has no reason for 
understating it, declares that it gives the miners 91 per 
cent. above the wages they received in 1914. As prices 
are now 133 per cent. higher than they were in 1914, 
the miners are asked to accept a standard of life 
seriously below the standard of 1914. This is the 
average ; so that some men are worse off. The miners were 
asked to work at wages which were in some cases lower 
than the wages paid to some of the lowest paid workers 
under the Trade Boards. This fact was elicited from 
the mineowners by cross-examination in the Committee 
Room at the informal meeting on Thursday of last 
week, and it made a great impression on the members 
present. There are men who will be paid only just more 
than a shilling an hour. This, then, was the position 
created by the mineowners’ proposals: it was the best 
they could offer on the existing system. 

Does anybody argue that the miners ought to have 
said ‘‘ Thank you’’ to this offer; to have accepted 
reductions that are in some cases without precedent in 
the last half-century; and to have hurried to the pits 
thanking Heaven for the wisdom of Mr. Lloyd George 
and the generosity of the coalowners? If to strike 
against such reductions is a crime, every single strike 
in the nineteenth century stands condemned. But 
the miners did not strike and agitate the country on 
the wickedness of the coalowners. They pointed out 
a plan by which the worst hardships could be avoided, 
involving sacrifices from miners, and not merely from 
coalowners. They suggested that the coal industry 
should not be treated as so many thousand indi- 
vidual enterprises, but as a common service, and 
that a method should be devised whereby thie 
sharp inequalities of nature should be modified, and 
the prosperous mines should aid the less fortunate 
ones. Why should Smith, a miner in a profitable 
district, make twice as much money as Robinson, a 
miner equally hardworking, who lives in an unprofitable 
district? This is the question put by the miners, who 
have introduced into this discussion a larger spirit and 
a wider view than the spirit and view inherited from 
the industrial revolution. They proposed that a pool 
should be raised by a ievy to which miners would con- 
tribute 80 per cent. and mine-owners only 20 per cent. 

Here then is a simple proposition. It implies 


a large departure, though it is not a_ novel 
principle, for it follows the methods employed 
in the textile industries with such success in 
the war. Three years ago the spinners of Egyptian 


cotton in Lancashire were paying into a fund for the 
relief of unemployment in the mills that spun American 
cotton, because American cotton was scarce and Egyp- 
tian cotton was not. That method and the creation of 
the Cotton Control Board carried Lancashire through 
a very critical time. The miners’ plan merely applies 
to coal a principle recognized in that emergency, when 
the prosperity of one mill and the adversity of another 
were not due to relative efficiency, but to an accident. 
Now in the case of coal accident is almost everything. 
Almost, but not quite. The mineowners’ plan leaves 
mankind to these accidents, and it has no effect on that 
‘lement of failure which is not due to accident. Once 
the industry is given a common interest in the success 
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of the industry as a whole, there is every motive for 
improving the efficiency of the backward mines, and 
this motive is supplied by the miners’ plan. During 
the war we were all talking of the new spirit in 
industry, the recognition of industry not as a mere 
private speculation, but as a form of service. The 
miners have this new spirit. But what about the Prime 
Minister? He talks like the most superstitious of the 
opponents of factory legislation a century ago. ‘‘ Provi- 
dence,’’ he says, ‘‘ is responsible ’’ (he is talking of the 
inequalities of seams), ‘‘ and we have to adapt ourselves 
to its ways.’’ A little later he told the miners they 
were ‘‘ trying to tear up the decrees of Providence.”’ 
That is precisely what the men who wanted to work 
children in the mills and the mines from early infancy 
seid a hundred years ago. Lord Derby’s latest recruit 
is determined to justify the praise he received last week. 
Lord Shaftesbury would have seemed a revolutionary 
to him, and he would have called out his White Guard 
against the Ten Hours’ Bill. As for the proposal to fly 
in the face of Providence and tax the men with rich 
land, we can only get an idea of what Mr. Lloyd 
George would have said by turning the Limehouse 
speech upside down. 

This was the first stage of the controversy; the 
miners standing for the conception of the power of 
mankind to organize its affairs, and the Prime Minister 
for the extreme doctrine of /aissez faire, and for leaving 
the victims of misfortune to reflect on the exceeding 
loving-kindness of Providence. But the Prime Minister’s 
method has this disadvantage. It does not alter the 
facts. And as the facts become known, they are seen 
to be intolerable. The impressions of the House of 
Commons having at last communicated themselves to 
Downing Street, Mr. Lloyd George discovers that some 
of the new wage proposals ‘‘ seem on the face of them 
indefensible.’’ It is a pity he did not tell the mine- 
owners this rather sooner. What then does he propose? 
His plan reveals the poverty of his mind. He proposes 
apparently a subsidy in support of a permanent settle- 
ment. That is no solution at all, and in the mean- 
while the miners’ plan receives general support from 
economists like Sir William Beveridge, who wrote to the 
‘‘ Times’? on Monday showing that their expedient of 
a National Pool could quite easily and properly take 
shape in the form of a fixed levy (of one shilling 
a ton) paid into a central fund, and used to improve the 
wage rates of the less fortunate mines. To this objec- 
tions in detail were raised, with an agreement on 
principle. Thus Sir Richard Redmayne and Sir Josiah 
Stamp approve the idea of a National Pool. But they 
point out that when the trade is prosperous the extra 
shilling a ton would be shifted to the consumer, and 
that in a falling market it would fall inequitably on 
profits, especially on those of the more efficient mines 
with a greater output. Sir Richard, therefore, proposes 
to average wages alone, the men in a district receiving 
or foregoing the difference between the district and 
the national average. Here is a real difficulty, for the 
men will not consent to leave profits entirely outside the 
pool, though apparently they only ask for a contribu- 
tion of 1-llth against their 10-llths. This is obviously 
matter for threshing out in conference, but the 
general issue is fairly simple. The mining industry is in 
difficulties. Those difficulties are partly due to circum- 
stances connected with the internal arrangements of the 
industry and partly to the state of the world and 
the history of the last few years. Whatever happens in 
the case of the difficulties due to the second cause, those 
arising from the first will remain. They are concerned 
with the inequalities of nature and with waeteful and 





inefficient methods of administration. The miners, the 
experts before the Sankey Commission, and some of the 
representatives of the capitalists, all press for reorganiza- 
tion as the means of getting over these difficulties. 
Mr. Lloyd George meets them with the argument with 
which industrial reform has been resisted for a hundred 
years: “Let well alone. God made the world and you 
had better not try to change it. Besides, if you do, you 
will bring us to nationalization, and in that case 
there will be nothing left for us but to go and live in 
Xussia, where they are just getting rid of it.’’ That is 
the Prime Minister’s argument. He has of late con- 
tracted a kind of hydrophobia about nationalization. 
Yet surely the right way to resist nationalization is to 
show that these evils can be remedied by some other 
method, rather than to tell the miners that the evils 
are due to Providence and that there is no escape from 
them. If nationalization is the only alternative to the 
hazards and the injustices and the quarrels of the present 
system, the nation, we are convinced, will demand it. 











[IN WILD WALES. 


A WEAVER. 
The Chief Constable’s sent him to see if we’re 
spoilin’ our stomachs on those big wages we’re gettin’.’’ 
(Laughter.) 


oor 


ANOTHER WEAVER. 
“Tsay, Welzel, you will tell him how we’ve been 
feastin’ on roast pork and sauce and dumplings and 
sauerkraut, and now we’re settin’ at our champagne 
wine.”? (Laughter.)\—F rom Hauptmann’s “ Weavers,” 
During nine chilly days spent in the country between 
Llanelly and the Forest of Dean (a distance of about one 
hundred miles which includes nearly 200,000 members of 
the M.F.G.B.) I received but one solitary snub. But 
the miners’ agent who inflicted it was evidently suffering 
from an over-dose of newspaper-men, in addition to other 
and more serious worries, which involved about seven 
thousand temporarily embittered and impoverished 
mine-workers. So I found no difficulty in forgiving him 
when he referred to Tue Nation as ‘‘ a paper that caters 
for the ultra-respectable ’’; and, within half an hour, 
we had established comparatively fraternal relations. 

Since then I have been asking myself who are the 
ultra-respectable people to whom he referred. If they 
are the smug, otiose-minded folk that his tone of voice 
suggested, I am sure that they never read Tae Nation ; 
and if one of them should chance to do so he, or she, 
would condemn it as exploiting theories inconsistent 
with the existence of society. 

O, ultra-respectable people, for whose eyes this 
article is written, what hope have I that my words will 
ever reach you? A middle-aged commercial told me one 
night last week that the South Wales miners invariably 
eat strawberries out of season. ‘‘ The laboring classes 
must learn to be more affable,’’ he boomed. ‘‘ That’s 
what’s wrong with the country! And we must get back 
to a ten- or twelve-hour day and lower wages for the 
workmen.’’ Then he drank up his ‘‘ double-rum-hot,’’ 
and toddled upstairs to bed. But he will never read 
my article. 

A more intelligent and inquisitive audience may, 
however, be interested in a few of the unconsidered 
impressions that I have gathered in the course of a nine 
days’ pilgrimage through the South Wales coalfields. 

There is one basic fact which cannot be too heavily 
stressed. The Welsh miners did not enter the dispute 
with full stomachs and high hearts. They were locked- 
out after three months of unparalleled depression in the 
industry—a depression which led to the closing down of 
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many small collieries, and the total or partial suspension 
of mest of the big concerns. Since Christmas, conditions 
of almost universal hardship have prevailed among the 
miners. 

Now I am in no way qualified to criticize or unravel 
the elaborate economics of the coal-mining industry. But 
I cannot believe that the owners acted wisely, or justly, 
in forcing a conflict at such a time. Nor can I refrain 
from suspecting them of a calculated choice of this 
moment for their attempt to impose indefensible wage- 
reductions on an already distressed community. 

The miners may have enjoyed a previous period of 
comparative affluence, and I do not deny that their 
numerous co-operative societies, at any rate, are still 
in a flourishing condition. But I can vouch for this— 
that it is useless for ultra-respettable people to write to 
the ‘‘ Morning Post’? from Torquay, asking why the 
miners’ wives don’t pawn their pearls; because the 
miners’ wives have been sending their children to the 
relief soup-kitchens for the last seven weeks. Nor is 
early asparagus on sale in Merthyr-Tydfil, or even in 
the grim village that contains the four ex-soldiers who 
wrote to the Prince of Wales and “‘ received a courteous 
acknowledgment.”’ 

It so happened that I spent a morning with those 
enterprising men. They are quite ordinary mortals, 
and one of them bears a marked resemblance to the 
Prince himself. He told me that he had been working 
up to his waist in water most of the winter, although 
he’d only averaged two shifts a week. But he hadn’t 
yet embraced Marxianism, like the red-haired youth 
who formed cne of that same group with whom I was 
conversing. Even the Marxian might just as well have 
been an inmate of Wellington or Winchester; he had a 
highly sensitive and intelligent countenance. It was 
of him that the local wage-agent (or checkweigher), a 
kindly, alert, and full-bodied man, remarked to me: 
‘“Dan’s learned the A.B.C. of economics, and he’s a 
promising lad. But he talks as if he’d swallowed an 
encyclopedia! ”’ 

Dan grinned, and tugged his cap over his left ear 
to the angle approved by cheeky young Marxians. 

It was on Saturday morning 
were voicing their resentment against “the black 
betrayal of the miners in particular, and the workers 
in general, by Frank Hodges.’ But their attitude was 
due to disappointment rather than disloyalty to their 
leaders. And, as one of the elder men said, “ It’s a long 
way from Downing Street to the Rhondda! ”’ 

As I have already suggested, there are no straw- 
berries and cream visible in the Rhondda. The men 
who wrote to the Prince of Wales live in a dreary, slate- 
roofed huddle of houses at the end of a maimed-looking 
valley between low, sooty, dull-brown hills. It is a 
sad, unlovely landscape ; and its scars are industrial, like 
the little blue marks on the faces of the miners. But 
at the top of this valley, between Treherbert and 
Hirwain, lies the richest unworked coalfield of South 
Wales. Who is going to inherit those riches? Will the 
cheeky young Marxian develop into a second Lord 
Rhondda, and, in the labyrinths of successful organiza- 
tion and profitable speculation, forget that he was ever 
a Communist? Or will that unexploited region be a 
field for just enterprises and equitable rewards? Those 
questions can only be answered by the mass meetings of 
the future. 

It is fifty miles from Tonypandy to Tintern Abbey. 
When Jack Jenkins makes his summer excursion to 
the Wye Valley, he stares at the monastic ruins, listen- 
ing, perhaps, to the ‘‘soft inland murmur”’ of the 








, and the rank and file | 


| City at the French move on the Ruhr. 


river that travels through that “wild, secluded scene.”’ 
Jack Jenkins is a man very similar to the rest of us 
(even though we are ardent intellectuals impinging on 
the politics of the Labor Movement). His life is full of 
‘* Little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.”’ 
But when the young collier of 1921 scribbles his name 
on a door-post in the Abbey garden, he is writing his 
semi-articulate claim on his fellow countrymen for fair 
and decent conditions of existence. And he is not 
altogether satisfied with the propagandist calculations 
issued for his edification by the Secretary of the South 
Wales Coalowners’ Association. 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 





A London Diarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 
Ir would not be easy to over-state the anger of the 
It came at the 
moment of a slight revival of our export trade, and killed 
it dead. This is no new experience of French action. 
We have had two years of the alliance. Within that 
period there has been more hard friction between the two 
countries than in the whole history of Anglo-German 


| relations since 1870, and more complete inconsiderateness 


of our feelings than even any casually polite and 
neutral neighbor would have dared to show us. Her 
politicians act without pause or compunction, and they 
have the complete measure of the diplomacy we put up 
against her. Mr. George protests, weakens, and finally 
concedes to France exactly what she wants, namely, a 
little material support and enough moral help to enable 


| her to say that she acts as our bailiff as well as her own. 


Most men of political leading—Coalitionist, Liberal 
or Labor—share the City’s view of the destruc- 
tiveness of this policy, its fatal reaction on our trade. 
Yet Mr. Asquith, Mr. Clynes, and Lord Robert Cecil 
remain tongue-tied, though they must realize that even 
the Government would be thankful to them if they spoke. 
What weakness! And what a crime against France no 
less than against ourselves and Europe! 


I racine that when the history of the last few 
weeks comes to be written, the intervention of the 
Commons will be thought to have been quite the most 
significant incident in it. I don’t think the members 
who negotiated the meetings realized what a big business 
they had in hand. The House was “ grumpy ’’ with the 
Prime Minister, who, having made a complete mess of 
his negotiations, was all the more resolved to keep the 


‘ 


| House out of them. And it was uneasy about wages. 





Still, the meeting was largely capitalist, and it was 
only after Mr. Evan Williams had made an unconvine- 
ing defence of the owners, that its temper began to 
change. The speech led to cross-examination. Mr. 
Williams had denied point blank that any of the surface- 
men were being paid at the rate of a shilling an hour. 
Presently he let slip some figures which showed that 
some rates worked out at a little over 46s. for a forty- 
four hours week. He gave a second denial to the 
charge of a cut of 50 per cent. Again there crept into 
his argument an admission of a wage-rate within a point 
or two of this figure. By this time the meeting was 
thoroughly disgruntled, and the proposition to hear the 
miners was at once adopted. Mr. Hodges’s speech made 
a deep impression by its technical knowledge and power 
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of illustration and arrangement. He was closely 
and skilfully cross-examined, and his offer of a debate 
on wages without prejudice to the National Pool, though 
it only took the official policy a minute step further, 
broke down—though only by a majority of two—when it 
went back to the Executive. But the miners’ case made 
a moral advance which it has maintained. 


Tuvs politics revive a little in our once political 
land; the Press, with the ‘“ Times” at the head, con- 
tributing not a little to the recall of the spirit of social 
equity. It was time. Everyone passes in his lifetime 
through some phase or another of the savagery of 
civilized minds. 
this country since 1914, a good deal of club-talk 
and railway-patter struck one as a rather lowering hall- 
mark of our enlightenment. One expects to hear 
the uplifted voice of General Shoot-’em-Sir; indeed, 
I heard one gentleman, who looked as if he might have 
benefited by his own prescription, ask why the Govern- 
ment did not revive a statute of Elizabeth (I forget which, 
but he was very learned and precise on the point) enabling 
justices to flog «ll lieges maliciously refusing to work. Well, 
that is the diluvium of India and the Empire, and one 
must put up with it. What struck one as pitiful was 
the assumption that you could treat this great body of 
men—blood and bone of the nation and the main stuff 
of resistance in its struggle—as if they were the 
beaten remnants of some Servile War. Well, that is 
an error, and in the reckoning of the weeks that are 
before us it may prove, if it is at all widely held, to be 
a rather costly one. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me this telegraphed descrip- 
tion of Zaghloul Pasha’s arrival in Cairo :— 


‘* No man can describe the Cairo scenes. There was 
a deafening, continuous roar of ‘Long live Zaghloul 
Pasha, long live our beloved President, long live Father 
Zaghloul, long live Adly’s Ministry under the banner 
of the Egyptian Delegation, long live Adly under the 
banner of Zaghloul.’ Yet there was not a single case of 
disorder, the pickpockets declaring abstention from their 
profession during the two days of his arrival in 
Alexandria and the day of his arrival in Cairo—other- 
wise two prosperous days for them. One house, and only 
one in the whole city, was not beflagged, its shutters 
down, and the house itself guarded by a big force of 
police armed to the teeth. It is the house of Tewfik 
Nessim, the ex-Premier. By the side of the national 
standard was a standard with the crescent and the cross 
blended. Women were very numerous in the proces- 
sions. An interesting incident was witnessed on 
Zaghloul entering the capacious place especially pre- 
pared for his reception. The ladies immediately dis- 
carded their veils, demanding complete independence, 
and crowded to kiss their beloved leader. This, indeed, 
is a new chapter in Egypt’s history. It was with great 
difficulty that the gas, water, and telegraph workers were 
induced to remain at work, the day of the arrival being 
a public holiday. Zaghloul’s first visit was to the tombs 
of Copts and Moslems who fell in Egypt’s cause, the 
second to the Coptic Patriarch, the third to El Azhar 
Mosque for Friday prayers, in which two Coptic Delega- 
tion members joined; the fourth to the Catholic Arch- 
bishop and the Armenian Catholic and Orthodox 
Patriarchs and the Chief Rabbi—two new chapters in 
Egyptian history.” 





I opserve that a meeting was held tke other day 
under the auspices of the ‘‘ Marriage Defence Council,”’ 
at which the Duke of Northumberland was advertised to 
take the chair, and Lord Selborne to address it. Now I 
have before me a leaflet issued by this Council, which is 
called “An -Explanation of Lord Buckmaster’s Matri- 
monial Causes Bill.” In fact, it is an extravagant and 
scandalous travesty of that measure. I have no space to 
detail its inaccuracy and grossness of suggestion; but I 


But considering what had happened to 





take its final description of the measure as being calcu- 
lated to:— 

Abolish Christian Marriage. 

Legalize Adultery. 

Condone Bigamy. 

Institute Concubinage. 

Encourage Desertion and Cruelty. 

Introduce Consecutive Polygamy. 
I believe that Lord Selborne heard Lord Buckmaster 
challenge this disgraceful document, issued by the Society 
under whose “ auspices ’’ he and the Duke of Northum- 
berland appear. He should obviously either have 
repudiated or defended it. He chose to say nothing. 
I suggest, therefore, that he should declare himself on 
the point, for in the circumstances silence is not a brave 
or even an ordinarily public-spirited refuge for him. 


Ir would seem as if the Prime Minister’s second great 
financial idea were going the way of his first. I am told 
that at Liverpool the receipts from the 50 per cent. tax 
on German imports have reached the stunning figure of a 


couple of sovereigns. This is worse even than the land 
taxes. 


JT HOPE now that the Phoenix Society are in the 
middle of their second season (they give Ford and 
Dekker’s ‘‘ Witch of Edmonton ’’ to-morrow), they will 
be furnished with the very modest sum necessary to con- 
clude it. They have done some extremely finished work 
in a neglected and very interesting field of the British 
drama; and they command some first-rate artists and 
producers. The Society wants about £500. Of this 
about £100 has been found by the President 
(Lady Cunard), Lord Furness, Sir Arthur Du Cros, and 
Mr. George Moore. It would be a disgrace to the 
London that calls itself cultivated to let so delightful an 
enterprise fail for want of the trifle (for London it is 
a trifle) necessary to carry it on. I suggest that people 
who take this view should convey it in a substantial way 
to Lady Cunard, at 5, Carlton House Terrace. 


From “‘ Greville,’”’ August 31st, 1829:— 

“T hear from Ireland that Doherty conducts the 
trial of the policemen with consummate skill ; the object 
was that the trial should appear fair, and that the men 
should be acquitted. They were acquitted, and the 
people were furious.”’ 

Ir is interesting to recall the fact that the new 
Lord Chief Justice was given the first brief which 
Mr. Lloyd George, in his solicitor days, ever offered. 

Saip one of our sages to me the other day: ‘“‘ A 
hundred and twenty years ago Europe stood most in need 
of a soldier. To-day it wants a man who understands 
money.’ 

. Davip In HEAVEN. 

[Lorp Dersy announces that Mr. George has 
entered the Tory heaven. |] 

Put a crown upon his head, 
In his little hand a palm, 
While, the Marseillaise forgot, 
David chants the Hundredth Psalm. 


See him thread the gilded maze, 
Lord it in the jewelled way, 
And with tales of Black-and-tan 
Soothe the ear of Castlereagh. 
Or, from out the golden bar, 
Watch the Masses foam and fret, 


While the baffled Reds below 
Hold their sulphurous Soviet. 


A WAYFARER, 
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Life and Letters. 

THE WRITING OF THE TREATY. 
‘* Ler my son,’’ wrote Napoleon, ‘* often read and reflect 
on history ; this is the only true philosophy.’’ The read- 
ing of and reflecting on history might have avoided the 
most calamitous mistakes of the last few years. But those 
concerned with these mistakes have acted as though 
history had never been written at all. You may consider, 
Most 
every wise man contemplating it, 


for example, the Treaty of Versailles. men 
concerned in it, 
referred to the Congress of Vienna of a hundred years 
before as an example above all things to be avoided. And 
yet to-day every sane man regards the Versailles Treaty 
as the Vienna Treaty, only Talleyrand’s 
‘‘ Thieves’ Kitchen,’’ with the foolishness and wickedness 
intensified, carrying with it, as Vienna carried with it, 


worse ; 


the seeds of innumerable future wars. 

The chief actors have for the most part remained 
silent. 
(‘The Peace Negotiations: 


But in Mr. Lansing’s just published confession 
a Personal Narrative,’’ by 
Robert Lansing. Constable) a man who was very nearly 
one of the prime actors, and in closest touch with perhaps 
the most important of these prime actors, reveals some- 
thing of what went on in those six months of secrecy and 
disillusionment which have so damned the future of the 
world. The book is in the nature of an apologia, and 
not unnaturally, for Mr. Lansing, dismissed at a 
moment’s notice from the highest position in 
Mr. Wilson’s Government, is desirous of putting himself 
right with his fellow-countrymen against a charge which 
nust have been interpreted as that of either incompetence 
or dishonor. Yet in his apologia there is no bitterness 
against his old chief, but a conspicuous and very 
attractive element of honesty and regret: honesty in 
advice documented by contemporary letters and 
memoranda, and regret that in this most amazing oppor- 
tunity ever offered to one single man, some queer element 
in the character of the American President prevented 
him from responding to the real challenge of the appeal. 

Certainly, nearly two years afterwards, Mr. Lans- 
ing’s contemporary protests seem to have been entirely 
vindicated. He pleaded against President Wilson going 
to Europe at all, asserting that in doing so he was bound 
to become involved in the detailed recriminations of rival 
nations with which he was not fitted to deal. He pleaded 
against the President arriving in that hostile and cynical 
Europe with no luggage except a conception of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and a deter- 
mination to amalgamate that Covenant in a treaty 
involving America’s guarantee for European territorial 
adjustments, which Americans would not accept. 
He pleaded, and to-day all the world is con- 
vinced of the truth of his pleading, against a so-called 
League of Nations, which was in fact a League of 
Conquerors, with the Big Five dominating, the little 
nations neglected, the neutrals nowhere. He saw in it 
a repetition of that Holy Alliance which was bred by the 
Treaty of Vienna, without even the mystic sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of the governed which 
Alexander had imported into a construction which the 
cynics despised. And he pleaded for publicity, in the 
name of the most important of the Fourteen Points, for 
“open covenants openly arrived at’’ against an ever 
narrowing secrecy, from a Council of Ten to a Council 
of Four, culminating in a Treaty the details of which the 
other Allies of the victors were never shown, and which 


] 
| 





was forced upon the vanquished by the pistol and the 
sword. He protests, in a word, against the whole method 
and resolution of that thieves’ kitchen, and against the 
acquiescence of the American President in such methods. 

And in the light of subsequent events it is difficult 
to see where his protests are wrong. Mr. Lansing has no 
more respect than Sir William Orpen for what the latter 
calls ‘‘ the Frocks ’’ of Versailles. He knows that each 
of these ‘‘ frocks ’’ is only anxious to be the first to get 
home to his own people and explain to them how he has 
got the chief advantage for them out of the war. He 
records in his diary the protests of ‘‘ a well-known Italian 
diplomat ’’ upon the whole affair. ‘‘ All our trouble 
comes from these secret meetings of four men, who keep 
no record, and who tell different stories of what takes 
place. Secrecy is to blame. We have been unable to 
rely on anyone.’’ ‘‘ All sympathize with you when 
alone, and then they desert you when they get with 
others.’’ ‘‘ Everybody seemed to talk in whispers,’’ is 
Mr. Lansing’s verdict, ‘‘ and never to say anything 
worth while except in confidence.’’ The result was 
not only the local failure, but the disillusionment of 
the world. ‘‘ It was evident,’’ is his declaration, ‘‘ that 
it was to be a ‘ dictated peace ’ and not a ‘ negotiated 
peace,’ a peace dictated by the Great Powers not only to 
the enemy but also to their own belligerents.’’ ‘‘ This 
failure to lift the necessary agency,’’ is his summary, 
‘* of international relations out of the rut worn deep by 
centuries of practice,’’ is one of the deplorable conse- 
quences of the Peace negotiations. ‘‘ So much might 
have been done. Nothing was done.’’ 

Time will declare that it was extraordinarily 
unlucky that the war, ending at the exact date it did, 
left as directors to guide the future of the shipwrecked 
company of mankind the men who fashioned a Treaty 
which to-day is ridiculed. Clemenceau, an old man, 
looking back on the story which included his 
whole life since he was Major of Montmartre under 
the Commune, could see in this day and in all future 
days only a perpetual struggle between France 
and Germany ; now one on top and vindictive, now the 
other—each in the moment of success only thinking 
how it could humiliate its adversary, and each in the 
time of humiliation thinking only how it could obtain 
victory again. They call this in Europe /eal-politik, 
unaware that it is unsuitable for such a creature as man 
in the condition in which he finds himself in the world. 
Mr. Lloyd George, with the burden of his monstrous 
election promises heavy upon him, and his eyes always 
turned to the British electorate and the British news- 
papers, with little knowledge of the history and still less 
of the geography of Europe, appears as solely concerned 
in words and not in things, desirous of bringing back 
peace with honor, with no knowledge of the real mean- 
ing of either of these terms. And President Wilson, as 
revealed in this not bitter or unfair narrative of 
Mr. Lansing’s, appears not only as the idealist trapped 
in the thieves’ kitchen, but as the man who, with all the 
cards in his hand, throws them away. For in the 
beginning of 1918, America, with her finance and 
resources, could have dictated peace to the world. But 
he appears also as a man who would accept no counsel 
and take no advice, who rejects first the co-operation of 
the Republican party, then the assistance of his own 
Democratic supporters, preparing nothing, studying 
nothing, marching on with blind confidence to his doom, 
the sport and play of the Georges and Clemenceaus, 


. who regarded his lectures and dogmas as the tedious 


interludes of a pedant. 
Despite all these doubts and protests, the Treaty 
was completed. The Americans sailed away into the 
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sunset, leaving a Europe in darkness and confusion. 
Whatever their faults, they carried with them beyond 
the sky-line the only political idealism which in any 
way lifted the negotiations from that of a combat of 
kites and crows over a corpse. Whatever their faults, 
again, it will be recorded of them in the pages of 
history that after making the effort which caused the 
war to be won by their allies, transporting a million men 
across the ocean, and fighting in the Argonne at least 
one fierce and bloody battle, they appeared at the 
Conference as the one of a score of competing nations 
who sought nothing for themselves. They literally 
desired ‘‘no goldfields and no _ territories.’? And 
although Mr. Lansing’s criticism of President Wilson’s 
mistakes in the formula of the League of Nations 
Covenant and association with a peace of force and 
oppression may be justified by time, at least time will 
also record that the reward America asked for its 
sacrifice was the establishment of permanent peace in 
the world. She reassumed her customary isolation. She 
had shaken herself free from all ‘ entangling alliances,’ 
disavowing responsibility for a Europe inflamed 
by two forces equally ignoble. The English Government 
endeavors to keep Germany alive confessedly in 
order that it may suck from her the last drop 
of tribute. The French are content that Germany should 
perish in order that vengeance may be satisfied. The 
one places avarice above hatred, and the other places 
hatred above avarice. In no corner of “this old 
Europe’’ does there appear any vision of a new 
humanity, a fresh start, or any acceptance of those 
ancient and magnificent commonplaces which declare 
that it is ‘‘ wiser being good than bad, and safer being 
meek than fierce.’’? America can obtain what satisfaction 
is possible in contemplating this twilight of the gods by 
the knowledge that one of her States, such as Texas, is 
very nearly as large as the whole of Europe, and that 
if Europe itself commits suicide, humanity will survive. 





‘WORSE THAN HUNS.” 
[From the ‘ History of the Social War’’ (published in 1950), 
Chapter V.: ‘‘ The Beginning of Strife.’’) 
Ever since the Prime Minister’s speech in which (as 
already described) he endeavored to rally to his side the 
wealthy and middle classes by denouncing ‘‘ Labor ’’ as 
the country’s most dangerous enemy, the social situation 
had become more ominous. It is probable that he did 
not for more than a moment intend his portentous words 
to be accepted at their natural significance. His 
intentions were rarely more than momentary. They 
fleeted from mood to mood, like the sensational cinema 
pictures at that time known as ‘‘ movies.’’ But some 
reflected that, as he appeared to have adopted the still 
surviving ex-Kaiser for his model, he was perhaps acting 
in half-conscious imitation of that versatile monarch’s 
speech when he informed his army that, at the word 
of command, no soldier must hesitate to shoot down 
father or brother. Others imagined that, in his more 
religious moods, the Premier might be guided by the 
example of Martin Luther, who, during the Peasants’ 
War, called upon the authorities of the time to kill the 
rebellious agriculturists like dogs. Even the more 
thoughtful supposed that the man who, in earlier years, 
had proclaimed his origin from the working classes, and 
his intimate sympathy with their hardships, would not 
thus, from the palatial seclusion of The Chequers, 





denounce his own class and kindred unless the peril 
were extreme. 

Accordingly, there was no surprise when, on 
April 4th and again on the 8th, the Prime Minister 
appeared at the bar of the House of Commons, bearing 
messages from the King, “‘ signed by the King’s own 
hand.’’ By a characteristic tradition, the thanks of 
the Parliament were returned to his Majesty for 
his condescension, though it was known that, industrious 
as the King was, he could be responsible for nothing in 
the messages beyond the signature. The first message, 
based upon the Act of the previous year, gave full powers 
into the hands of the Cabinet, under the plea of 
‘“ Emergency.’ The second revealed the meaning of 
dictatorship by calling out the Army Reserve and creat- 
ing a new army of ‘‘ Loyal Citizens,’’ who were 
summoned to volunteer as a ‘‘ Defence Force.’’ It was 
estimated that these two bodies together would add about 
300,000 men to the 341,000 already voted for the Army ; 
and, for further security, an addition of 10,000 men was 
demanded for the Air Force, and of 25,000 for the Navy. 
The Army would thus number about 641,000, the Navy 
about 148,700, and the Air Force about 40,000; making 
a grand total of 829,700 men fully armed and equipped, 
besides Class B of the Royal Fleet Reserve, which was also 
called up. The strictly military part of the 70,000 
Crown Forces at that time engaged in suppressing 
freedom in Ireland appear to have been included in this 
estimate ; but if they were deducted about 800,000 would 
still be left, and that number was considered sufficient to 
confront the unarmed, undisciplined, and sporadic out- 
breaks of the strikers, if any outbreaks occurred. 

As the Defence Force was a novelty, expressly 
designed to meet the contingency of Civil War, we may 
examine its composition more in detail. It was to be 
made up of ‘‘ Defence Units,’’ reckoned as part of the 
Regular Army, very much as the “ Black-and-Tans ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Auxiliaries ’’ in Ireland were reckoned as part 
of the police; and it was expected that their services to 
the country would be much the same as those well-known 
forces had bestowed upon Ireland. Enlistment was for 
ninety days (say three months) only, but the pay was 
the same as in the Army; similar allowances were made 
for all married men (even if under twenty-six) ; uniforms 
and underclothing (which the men might keep) were 
supplied free to all; and a bounty of £5 a head was 
promised at the end of service. Recruits were to come 
between the ages of 18 and 40 (raised to 45 for the higher 
ranks), and at first they were ordered to bring with them 
one day’s food, two blankets, one mug, one knife, one 
fork, one spoon, a greatcoat or waterproof, a change of 
underclothing, thick socks, shaving and washing 
materials, and a towel. The units were collected at 
Territorial drill halls, depots, or other public buildings, 
and were then organized into divisions as in the Regular 
Army. For the protection of London, for instance, 
two Divisions of twelve battalions each were organized ; 
one encamped upon Wormwood Scrubs, the other upon 
Wimbledon Common, and for each Division the due 
proportion of other arms, such as cavalry, tanks, 
sappers, Army Service Corps, and Air Force, was 
allotted. 

Recruits for this new Army came in rapidly. On 
every side small parties of them were to be seen, carry- 
ing their humble equipment in sacks, as they marched 
off under officers to the nearest depots. The sight 
recalled the first fine enthusiasm at the outbreak of the 
German war in 1914, and perhaps a few of the fresh 
volunteers were inspired with even greater ardor. For 
some may have shared the opinion of the Recorder of 
London that they were about to serve his Majesty 
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‘‘against a foe perhaps quite as serious as the Ger- 
mans,”’ although the foe was composed entirely of their 
own fellow-countrymen. They may also have realized 
that a larger question than national rivalry or racial 
hatred was involved—a question upon which their 
personal comfort and well-being depended. The Govern- 
ment even stooped to employ ‘‘ Ian Hay ”’ to write an 
article, called ‘‘ The New Hundred Thousand,’’ for the 
encouragement of recruiting and the abuse of ‘‘ hot- 
heads,’’ ‘‘ faddists,’’ ‘‘ extremists,’’ ‘‘ traitors,” 
‘‘ apostles of revolution ’’ (indicating ‘‘ Labor ’’), and 
it was distributed by the Board of Trade gratis 
to newspapers as propaganda. Under the stress 
of such promptings, reinforced by the allurements 
of the ‘‘ Nation’s Call’’ and the ‘‘ Loyal Citizen’s 
Duty,’’ large numbers of the upper and middle classes 
enrolled themselves, and captains, colonels, and even 
ex-brigadiers were heard demanding to serve their 
cause as privates in the ranks. Still, the vast majority, 
as in the great foreign war, belonged to the working 
class, and volunteered because the Government’s foreign 
policy had thrown them out of work; or because they 
now regarded their service in the previous war as a time 
of comparative happiness, and hoped to hear their 
conduct again extolled, and to have a country fit for 
heroes again promised for their future. To read the 
contemporary papers one might imagine them pouring 
up in incalculable crowds. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
only 75,000 were enlisted during the ten days that the 
Proclamation continued in force. Apprehensive or 
enthusiastic elders were rather disappointed, and 
regretfully contrasted the success of M. Briand in 
breaking a great strike by calling up all the men subject 
te mobilization. But that is the advantage of a con- 
script Army. 

One peculiar item remains to be noticed. We read 
in the contemporary records that, in various districts, 
such as Arlington, Sunderland, Wigan, and the South 
Wales coalfields of Swansea and Rhymney Valley, large 
numbers of the miners themselves enlisted, as though 
prepared to take arms against their own class. Perhaps 
they wished to show that the miners could have kept 
order perfectly well if left to themselves. Perhaps it 
was an instance of the Englishman’s easy-going and 
unsuspicious nature, as when a Territorial sentry put a 
prisoner on guard while he himself went for a drink. It 
may have been the common desire to secure food and 
clothing during the strike. But there were rumors of 
deeper purposes, such as might have occurred even to the 
military mind. 

Such was the constitution of the Defence Force, the 
creation of which marked a new era in this country’s 
social history. As extra insurance the Government also 
enrolled large bodies of Special Constables for London, 
commandeered motor vehicles (150,000 from the Auto- 
mobile Association alone, and many thousand motor 
lorries for the food supply), called for women volunteers 
to undertake the war work found suitable to their powers, 
closed the London parks, induced the Jockey Club to sus- 
pend all races, and the railways to refuse special trains for 
the Final of the Cup Tie. The last two provisions went 
to the heart of the people, rousing some discontent, but 
revealing for the first time how close upon the edge of 
disaster the country stood. Still unsatisfied that 
enough had been done, the Government appointed 
various members of their own body to act as “ Civil 
Commissioners ’’ in different districts of the country, 
thus following the model set them by Lenin’s organiza- 
tion of ‘“Commissars’’ in Russia. Then all seemed 
secure, cither for warfare against the Triple Alliance 











(nearly a quarter of the population, counting their 
families) or merely against the miners (nearly an 
eighth). The cost of this warlike preparation was 
reckoned at nearly £1,000,000 a week, or about 
£13,000,000 for the ninety days, if all went well. 

This application of the ‘‘ mailed fist ’’ to the British 
workman’s head was variously regarded in the country. 
The military mind rejoiced. In the joy of his exulta- 
tion, the Commanding Officer in Kensington Gardens 
ordered copies of the “Star’’ to be seized and burnt. 
The comfortable classes were overwhelmed with grati- 
tude. Lord Derby, whose position as former Secretary 
for War, and also as Press Censor upon the field in 
South Africa, had kindled his genial temperament to 
martial heat, hastened to claim the Prime Minister as 
a Conservative indeed in whom there was no guile. The 
Irish Government shrewdly foresaw that under the 
threat, or reality of violence in this country, its own 
conduct would be obscured or condoned. But some 
voices were raised in doubt or protest. The “ Times,’’ 
which had maintained a tone of moderation in regard to 
the strike itself, admitted that, if it came to a contest, 
it would stand by the Government simply as Govern- 
ment; but when the Triple Alliance had declined to 
strike, it went so far as to assert that “there was con- 
siderable public opinion in favor of their (the miners) 
having a decent living wage.’’ Defining the attitude 
of “ The Church of Christ,’’ the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury recalled a strange resolution adopted by no fewer 
than 250 Anglican bishops at Lambeth: “ That 
the fundamental Christian principle of the remuneration 
of labor is that the first charge upon any industry must 
be the proper maintenance of the laborer—an idea which 
it is sought to express in popular language by the phrase 
‘a living wage.’’’ At a large meeting in Kingsway 
Hall, referring to a statement in the “ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ that the Public School O.T.C.s longed to be 
called up and were sure to “ play the game,”’ one of the 
speakers asked whether it should be said that the Great 
Lock-out was won upon the playing fields of Eton? 
When a thousand sailors, with fixed bayonets, and two 
large tanks following them, were marched on a Saturday 
afternoon through the streets of Glasgow, murmurs were 
heard, ominous of a future which a subsequent chapter 
will reveal. 





Letters to the Editor. 


TO HELP THE ABBEY THEATRE. 

Sin,—More than twenty years ago Mr. W. B. Yeats and 
others founded the Irish Literary Theatre, and from that 
seed the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, has sprung. It owed much 
in its early days to the genius of the brothers Fay, and 
to the generosity of Miss Horniman. To this Theatre we 
owe the discovery of the dramatic gifts of Synge, Lady 
Gregory, Padraic Colum, T. C. Murray, St. John Ervine, 
and many other playwrights; to it we owe the evolution of 
a school of natural acting and the art of Sara Allgood, 
Maire O'Neill, Arthur Sinclair, Fred O’Donovan, and 
J. M. Kerrigan; its players have appeared in all the 
English-speaking countries of the world, and its plays have 
gone into the repertory of every art theatre in Europe. 

When—in 1910—Miss Horniman’s generous help ceased, 
the Abbey Theatre, like any other theatre, had to pay its 
way or die. Being a repertory theatre, it could never make 
a great deal of money by the long run of a successful play, 
it could never accumulate a large capital. But for ten years, 
from 1910 to 1920, it managed to pay its way. 

A year ago the Curfew order was put into force in 
Dublin. First it began at midnight, then at ten o'clock, 
then at nine, finally at eight. In face of this no theatre, 
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and least of all a repertory theatre, could continue to exist. 
There was always the hope that the Curfew order would be 
revoked, and the Directors of the Theatre were naturally 
anxious to keep open as long as possible, and not to dis- 
band the company they had been training for years; but 
during the year they have lost close on £1,000, and they can 
no longer risk the bankruptcy of the Theatre. This debt 
has got to be paid. 

If the Abbey Theatre were dying of inanition, of a lack 
of players or playwrights, it were better it should die at 
once ; but no one who knows its work of recent years doubts 
its vigor. We are confident of the future if we are helped 
now through these dark days. If the Abbey Theatre dies, 
the whole art of the theatre will have suffered a loss, and we 
confidently appeal to all friends of the theatre for’ help.— 
Yours, &e., LENNOX ROBINSON. 

Abbey Theatre, Dublin. April 13th, 1921. 


SIR HUGH LANE. 

Srr,—Will you allow me, as one who worked in close 
co-operation with Sir Hugh Lane for ten years (1905-1915), 
to correct one or two points in Mr. Gahan’s article on Lady 
Gregory's Memoir? Having assisted Mr. Lane in preparing 
the Municipal Art Gallery and its catalogue in 1907-8, and 
as Hon. Secretary of the Committee for the Provision of a 
Permanent Gallery in 1912-13, the facts are within my 
knowledge. 

The few words in Mr. Konody’s sympathetic article which 
have been made so much of are, it is true, an overstatement, 
because although the “ opposition, hostility, and slanderous 
ingratitude ” were effective in injuring vitally Sir Hugh’s 
fine scheme for Ireland, they were the work of a very small 
but influential section, whose mode of action was repugnant 
to the majority of the people. As Mr. Lane wrote in the 
preface to the catalogue in 1907, “ the project has received 
warm encouragement from art lovers both here and in 
England,’’ and this was equally true in 1913, when, thanks 
to Lady Gregory, it applied to America also. 

It is not a fact that there was any “ change of front ”’ 
on the part of Sir Hugh Lane regarding the site: the bridge 
site was suggested to him by the Committee, when the prices 
asked for any suitable land site had been found to be pro- 
hibitive. The idea of a bridge site originated with a young 
architect who was not on the Committee; Sir Hugh was 
interested, but before making up his mind he asked 
Mr. Lutyens to come over and look at all the sites proposed ; 
this Mr. Lutyens kindly agreed to do, and the Stephen’s 
Green site and the bridge site were the two he selected. 

Mr. Gahan is mistaken in saying that a site offered to 
the Committee and approved by Mr. Lutyens had been 
refused by Sir Hugh; the conditions laid down for the 
building on the Merrion Square site entailed too great 
expense. In the end therefore—the Stephen’s Green site (for 
which Mr. Lutyens had made a beautiful design) being 
unobtainable—the Committee reported the facts to the 
Municipal Council and recommended a bridge site to their 
consideration: the idea aroused considerable interest, the 
recommendation was considered, and the bridge site adopted 
by a good majority. 

As I was a member of the Municipal Council at the time, 
I was present then and later on in the summer when Sir Hugh 
met the Committee of the Council after much had been said 
and written apparently with the desire to disgust him with 
his enterprise: in spite of this atmosphere the members of 
the Corporation were not insensible to his generosity and 
self-abnegation as he patiently explained what he would do 
to try and meet them, to save what he could, after eight 
years’ unceasing labor, of his ever-developing scheme. The 
negotiations had continued from early in 1905, when he asked 
for a reply to his offer in six months, until September, 1913. 
Mr. Yeats writes of his “ petulance and irascibility. ... 
He was constantly trying to hurry people, the Dublin Cor- 
poration particularly,’ &c. With friends to interpret him in 
this way, is it surprising that difficulties arose? 

Mr. Gahan says: “ He believed he would find a response 
in his own country.” Yes. He wanted to give to Ireland for 
all who could respond to art, and to students in particular, 
the chance of studying fine examples of modern art that, 
delighting in them, they might be stimulated to create an 
art of their own. There was no gallery of modern art in 





Ireland till the Dublin Gallery was opened in 1908, and the 
pictures are still crowded in a dwelling-house where at best 
they can only be half seen. But his work will surely develop 
when peace comes.—Yours, &c., S. C. Harrison. 


19, Mountjoy Square, Dublin. April 15th, 1921. 





THE EFFECT OF THE PLUMAGE BILL 
ON TRADE. 

Sir,—Perhaps you will be so good as to allow us to 
publish the results of the investigations made by the 
Editorial Director of the National and Trade Press (a Vice- 
President of the Plumage Bill Group) into the reactions of 
the Plumage Bill—which passed its Second Reading last week 
by a very large majority—upon British Trade, should it 
triumph over Committee obstruction and become law. 

(1) The importation of feathers from abroad has dropped 
from 1,063,989 (value in pounds sterling) in 1913 to 48,234 in 
1920. This decline is due (a) to the rapid extinction of the 
very numerous species used for millinery, (b) a cheapening of 
the market, (c) the growth during the last year or two in 
public abhorrence of a brutal and terribly wasteful traffic, 
and (d) a diminution in the use of wild birds’ plumage for 
decoration. 

(2) Only a tiny percentage of these imports are made up 
in England, the rest being bought by foreign buyers, shipped 
abroad, and re-exported ready dressed and prepared. The 
trade is in the hands not of merchants, but middlemen and 
brokers. 

(3) The following trades would benefit substantially by 
the suppression of the “fancy feather’’ industry, which 
hampers their expansion: (a) The ostrich feather trade, 
(b) the poultry feather trade, (c) the game birds’ trade, 
(d) various trades dealing in manufactured substitutes and 
accessories (viz., ribbons, flowers, berries, wool, ciré, raffia, 
silk, lace, braid, beads, tinsels, cellophane, &c.). The 
interest of the retail and wholesale drapery warehouses 
and shops is confined to maintaining turnover and increasing 
revenue. In a trade so adaptable to changes of fashion as 
drapery, the substitution of other forms of decoration for 
wild birds’ plumage would more than balance turnover and 
revenue. The abolition of the traffic in wild birds would 
mean, not killing an industry, but substituting and 
developing a wholesome, sound, and profitable type of 
millinery which would benefit the workers, the manufac- 
turers, and the public alike. 

(4) The workers employed are between 600 and 700, of 
whom about 60 are skilled workers, the rest being girls 
fresh from school. Employment is seasonal and subject to 
the caprices of fashion, while the “ plumassier,” who turns 
the raw material of ostrich and poultry feathers into the 
finished article, would speedily absorb the skilled workers 
into a trade at last relieved of the pressure of the “ fancy 
feather ” competition. 

In the light of these facts, the only plausible objection 
to the passage of the present Plumage Bill into law dis- 
appears. The moral, humane, scientific, agricultural, and 
democratic cases for the Bill are clear of all debate and 
controversy, except by mendacity and misrepresentation, 
which we have exposed so many times that there is no need 
to restate them. If the Bill is once more killed by Committee 
obstruction, then practical industrial advantages will 
die with it equally with the -commonest standards of 
decency.—Yours, &c., 

Pameta McKenna, 
Prumace Bitt Group Wititovcusy Dewar, 


H. J. MAssincuam. 
April 15th, 1921. 





Poetry. 


“OUT OF THE VIOLENT STREAM.” 
Out of the violent stream 


A green field, Judah’s prophet said 
In time long dead. 

Even so, with April-thoughted eyes, 
Shall Ireland rise 

Up from her bloody dream. 


° JosEPH CAMPBELL. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
3upGET day is fixed for Monday next. It will be introduced 
by the ex-Chancellor and not by Sir Robert Horne, who is 
too busy with the coal problem. The ordinary taxpayer who 
looks forward to the statement with hopes of relief is in all 
probability storing up for himself a disappointment. The 
departmental estimates total £668 millions, and the extensive 
anti-strike preparations already conjure up the vision of 
heavy supplementaries. The debt charge may claim any- 
thing from £325 millions to £350 millions. Take it at £340 
millions, and minimum expenditure rises to well over £1,000 
millions. Then, over and above that, come the claims for debt 
redemption. It is difficult to see how less than £150 geri 
can be estimated for this purpose. That means that t re 
expenditure will reach £1,150 millions, and perhaps a a 
under £1,200 millions we may account ourselves lucky. 1e 
game of revenue estimating is more difficult than ever this 
year, the outlook being confused by the trade depression, 
industrial crises, the dropping of the Excess Profits Duty, 
&e. After carefully weighing up all these factors T expect 
Mr. Chamberlain to say that he sees the prospect of the 
Budget balancing without any major changes in taxation, 
bevond, of course, the E.P.D. cancellation announced some 
months ago. Minor changes are likely in cigar and cham- 
pagne duties, which prove to have been raised high enough 
last year to kill the goose, and possibly some modification of 
motor taxation. The City looks anxiously, but without great 
hope, for the abandonment of the Corporations Profits Tax, 
introduced as a novelty by Mr. Chamberlain a year ago. This 
tax has caused great dissatisfaction, and has so far been 
very disappointing as a raiser of revenue. But I do not see 
how the Treasury can afford to give anything away, and, on 
the whole, the abandonment of this unpopular tax would 
cause far more surprise than its retention. Budget prophets 
are nearly always wrong, but this year there is certainly 
a consensus of opinion that the proposals will be hundrum. 


MarkET MovrEMeENTS. 

Having shown a fairly firm front throughout the black 
days of last week, stock markets opened in good fettle after 
the removal of the immediate fear of Triple Alliance action. 
The feature is the improvement of gilt-edged stocks and all 
high-class securities bearing fixed interest. This is due to 
the belief, which for a week or two past has been more or less 
generally held, that a Bank Rate reduction was held back 
solely by the industrial crisis. This reduction, I hear as this 
page is going to press, has again been postponed to-day. 
Business is still small, and must be expected for the present 
to be curtailed by the continuance of the coal stoppage and 
the Reparations muddle. But I find a disposition to believe 
that, when the coal trouble is settled, a substantial trade 
recovery and also a fairly strong Stock Exchange movement 
may take place. A little excitement has been provided this 
week by Mexican securities, which have benefited by one of 
the periodic waves of optimism as regards the future of that 
country. Some projected new issues of capital have been 
postponed, but a number are still appearing, among 
which the most important and attractive is a big 
India loan. The amount of this loan is £74 millions, and it 
is offered on a 7 per cent. basis. The proceeds are to be 
devoted mainly to purchase of railway material. It is nine 
years since the last big India loan was floated in London. 
It is likely to be well received. 

In the foreign exchange market the great feature of 
recent weeks has been the remarkable improvement of the 
Italian lira. This is now quoted in the neighborhood of 83, 
as against 103 a few weeks back. In view of the improvement 
of the outlook in Italian domestic politics and the strong 
steps being taken to improve that nation’s finances, the 





higher quotation was held by well-informed observers to be 
unjustitied. But at 83 speculators would be well advised 
to leave the lira alone for a time. 


A WaRvNInG To INcomr-TAXxPAYERs. 


Every income-taxpayer in the country should make a 
point of studying the new Revenue Bill which is now before 
the House of Commons; for it affects them all seriously. 
This Bill proposes to modify the right to return income for 
assessment on the basis of a three years’ average. That is 
important and should be noted. But the alarming point about 
the Bill is that it proposes to deprive the inctome-taxpayer 
of one of his principal privileges and safeguards. In the 
middle of last century it was established by Parliament that 
in the matter of income-tax two separate bodies should 
operate ; the Government officials in Somerset House should 
act solely as watch-dogs to see that the Crown was not 
cheated of revenue to which it was entitled, while the work 
of assessment and collection should be carried out by the 
Commissioners of Taxes, a body representing the taxpayer 
and not the Crown. Thus the taxpayer was provided with 
a safeguard against officialdom and a guarantee of just treat- 
ment. If the new Bill is passed, all the administrative func- 
tions of the Commissioners will be handed over to the 
Somerset House officials. It is, moreover, proposed to give 
extraordinary powers to the surveyor of taxes. A very 
important principle is at stake, and unless the danger is 
realized in time, the taxpayer will find himself deprived of 
a valuable protection. Taxpayers should make a point of 
urging the Member of Parliament who represents them to 
do his best to prevent from becoming law these proposals for 
the aggrandizement of the bureaucracy and the depriva- 
tion of taxpayers’ rights so long and so properly enjoyed. 


THE INSURANCE OUTLOOK. 


The outlook for insurance shares is somewhat difficult to 
gauge just now. The reports for 1920 of the leading com- 
panies, issued so far, show rather moderate results, as was 
expected. The benefit of large amounts of new business has 
been counteracted to a considerable extent by higher 
expenses and security depreciation. In different branches of 
insurance prospects vary considerably. Life insurance offices 
have weathered the serious blows of the war, and, thanks 
to a boom in demand which set in after the Armistice, are 
facing better times. The marine branch, which earned 
unprecedented profits in late years, now faces most unre- 
munerative conditions, which are likely to continue for some 
time. In the fire branch it would seem that the immediate 
difficulty of the companies will be to maintain premium 
income in the face of the heavy fall in commodity prices. 
This will particularly affect companies who do a large busi- 
ness in insuring commodities in which the fall has been most 
pronounced—e.q., cotton. On the other hand, the higher 
return obtainable on funds available for investment is a 
favorable point to be remembered, especially by shareholders 
in those companies which already pay their dividends out 
of investment income. Competition is tremendously keen, 
and it is difficult to see how the prospects of most of those 
companies, which have been floated during the past two years, 
can be very bright. How widespread was the life assur- 
ance boom in 1920 is illustrated by the reports sent to me 
of two great companies connected with the Dominions. The 
Canada Life Assurance Company—whose total assurances in 
force amount to nearly £57 millions—reports new paid-for 
business amounting to nearly £12 millions in 1920, or nearly 
£3 millions more than in 1919. The National Mutual Life 
Association of Australasia shows 1920 new business at, 
roughly, £64 millions, against £5.6 millions in 1919. 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Cosr and experienced observers who can divine the 
minds of strangers by merely looking at them are to me 
more gifted than astronomers who confidently describe 
the nature of a star and its place in heaven by looking 
at its spectrum. I used to think it was possible to do 
it, and that it was necessary and, of course, easy for 
great novelists to do it. Apart from a few odd lucky 
shots I doubt now whether anyone has insight of that 
kind. |My own experience in the pastime has reduced 
me to despair. Whenever it has been possible later to 
test an estimate of an unknown with some certain 
evidence, the estimate has been not even a caricature. It 
has had the usual value of guesswork by ignorance. 

* 

Ir is a pleasing and snobbish illusion that we may 
certainly make a rough average of a fellow passenger by 
observing what newspaper or book he is reading. That 
ought to betray him. I used to keep notes of the books 
I had seen in the hands of people in the train, the supposi- 
tion misleading me that here would be some guide to 
what it was the public most enjoyed. Yet one after- 
noon I put down a Tarzan book, and noticed that the 
lady opposite with the shrewd and ironical eyes was 
regarding my volume with what I thought was contempt. 
Courageously I pursued my reading. There was no way 
of informing her that I was engaged or a disagreeable 
duty, as a literary critic. I noticed afterwards she her- 
self was enjoying ‘‘ John Bull.” 

x % 

T RULED out early from my notes those that related 
to what the younger ladies were reading. Their books 
seemed to have no concern with a scientific inquiry. 
Besides, I did not know, as a rule, either the book or its 
author. This reading appeared to have no more to do 
with the case than chewing gum. All one could say of 
these readers was that they appeared to be the most 
assiduous of all who read in trains. I had to be con- 


tent, in many cases, with merely the chapter headings. 


of their books, and these were rather enigmatic: such as, 
“The Trail of the Snake,’’ ‘‘ Again the Green Eye,’’ 
‘“ Kisses Forgotten,’’ and ‘‘ Should We Blame Her? ’’ 
One could only leave them to their evident enjoyment, 
and sigh over the luck of their favorite authors, who 
ought to be doing fairly well, whoever they are. I 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE... 140 





watched instead, furtively, as I did yesterday, such 
subjects as the clergyman who had the appearance of an 
understudy of Dante. One looked instinctively on the 
hatrack for his bays. He was not reading when I entered 
the carriage and sat as his opposite. He was looking 
austerely and in sorrow out on England; and, put into 
accord by the northerly wind and the bleak newspapers, 
[ sympathized with him. But presently he withdrew 
his gaze, put his hand in his pocket, and brought out 
something to read. It was a puzzling document, but 
when at last I deciphered its title it proved to be a copy 
of “‘ Sexton Blake.’’ But perhaps readers of this page 
will not know the place in letters of this Blake. Well, 
T used to he devoted to ‘‘ Three-Fingered Jack, the 
Terror of the Antilles.’’ 


* * x 


Anp only last week T found myself sitting next to 
a little elderly man in the train, who might have been 
a literary character—such was his appearance—or a 
jeweller, or an accountant, or the proprietor of a livery 
and bait stable. He utterly disregarded a sensational 
conversation in our compartment on civil war. He was 
completely retired into a book, I was not surprised at 
his oblivion when I saw its title; it was ‘‘ Moby Dick,”’ 
but it was an edition I did not know. At last I could 
stand it no longer, and though I am adverse from 
chance railway converse, I begged him to allow me to 
look at his book. He did so, but sheepishly. When 
I returned it he apologized. He said that perhaps IT was 
surprised to find a man of his years reading a boy’s book. 
(“‘ Not at all, sir, not at all.’’) He said it was funny 
stuff, but he was half-way through it now, and expected 
to finish it, if he skipped the worse parts. He explained 
that someone had told him it was one of the best sea- 
yarns ever written, and he was fond of sea stories. He 
could not agree with that verdict. He thought the best 
sea story he had ever read was ‘‘ My Shipmate Louise,”’ 
by Clark Russell. ‘‘ Moby Dick ’’ was not a patch 
on that. 

* * * 

OxcrE—once only, your Worship—I sat next to 
a man in a train who was reading a book which I my- 
self had written with my own hand. He went on with 
his job, steadily, occasionally adjusting his glasses; page 
after page. He was not the least excited. He might 
have -been judging some seedling potatoes. It was an 
incredible experience for me. I glanced at the chapter 
headings, and remembered the writing of that particular 
patch. It came over me with the force of an astounding 
revelation that I never actually realized that what I was 
doing was for the eye of another—that this garrulity 
would be exposed, publicly, in a railway train. What 
an awful responsibility! How lightly assumed! I began 
to feel hot, as though some loud cackling and unrelated 
merriment of my own had broken the grave newspaper 
silence of that evening train. Half-way home he turned 
to the end of the book, paused, and then shut it violently. 
He took from his pocket a periodical which I made out 
to he devoted to the lives of racing pigeons. 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


CANADA. | 

THERE is an American coin—five-cent piece, o* 
‘* nickel ’’—on one side of which is represented a buffalo 
(or, to be exact, bison) and on the other the head of an 
Indian—-a typical Western plains Indian, Blackfoot or 
Cheyenne. It is a wonderful little coin for the country 
that has produced Pittsburg and the poems of Carl Sand- 
burg. Canada should have one minted somewhat after 
the same fashion, maybe with obverse of a beaver, 
cariboo, or moose, and reverse of a portaging veyageur. 
It would not suggest the Montreal or Vancouver of 
to-day, any more than the bison and Indian suggest 
New York; but it would conjure up the land and the 
history of the land. 

For whatever the material base of it, and the many 
inventions of men-—steam-ploughs driving a dozen 
furrows, throbbing gasolene threshers, steel hotels among 
the pines and under the glaciers, welded up with electric- 
driven rivets—-the spiritual base of Canada is not in 
steel, in sky signs, in elevated railways, any more than 
the quintessential England is only in London. The 
essential England is that England told of in White of 
Selborne’s notes upon oaks and swallows, in a song of 
Herrick, in the works of Chesterton when he writes of 
a piece of chalk or a cab ride in Buckingham, in Hol- 
brook Jackson’s essay on hedgerows, in a lyric by 
Edward Thomas on _ beech-mast, acorns, a bundle of 
faggots, or a thrush heard singing in a tree when the 
train stopped at Addlestrop. 

I wish we could have out here a few more writers of 
the type of Richard Jefferies, W. H. Hudson, Edward 
Thomas. What a heaven this would have been to 
Richard Jefferies! What papers for our ease among the 
raucous lesser worlds of our devising would he not have 
written on ‘‘ The Tamarack Needles ”’ or “ The Call of 
the Loon,’’ out of his joy in them! And Hudson, of 
both La Plata and the Wiltshire Downs: what a book 
he could write of days above timber-level, the lives of 
the whistling marmots, the ways of the silver-tips, 
strange tales interspersed from the lips of wandering 
prospectors or timber cruisers! Rupert Brooke, passing 
too quickly across the land to know it well, yet showed, 
in one or two charming papers in his ‘‘ Letters from 
America’’ (such as that regarding his trip aside from 
Winnipeg into the woods, or the one giving account of 
his visit to the Stoney Indian reserve at Morley), what 
“‘high grade ore’’ has been left almost untouched for 
the exploiting of the baser metal. Pauline Johnson 
(an Indian) tapped the vein to fine purpose, as let 
her “Legends of Vancouver’’ bear witness. So, in 
“ The Forest,’’ did Mr. Stewart Edward White, giving 
us, almost as well, surely, as words may give, the very 
air of Mitchigama. Reading it, it is as though we 
stepped off the cars of the Imperial Limited, or the 
Trans-Canada, on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and were left alone with the silence, the chirr of grass- 
hoppers, the blue air, the music of White River. 

That’s my essential Canada: the splash of water by 
lake sides not overcrowded, with no promenades, no 
pierrots; the music of the creeks; the yelp of coyotes 
accentuating the height and breadth of the starry night 
among the hills; the song of a white-throat in the lake- 
side tangle of aspens and poplars ; the flaunt of a fir tree 
shaking the snow from its sage-green eaves on sunny 
winter days; the tumble-weed, released from its roots, 
bobbing across miles of prairie; the blue bird; the 
humming-bird ; the butterflies (designed by the Almighty 
in a Japanesy mood), with the spots—the ‘‘ accent,’’ as 
Chelsea might say—on their colored wings so wonder- 
fully placed; the Indian summer when the woods are 
blobbed with red, of changing maples, and gold, of 
fading birches, among the balsam’s everlasting green. 

The whimsical dread comes to me at times, as I sit 
writing of this Canada, lest I may be helping blatant 
Progress, even as the frontiersmen who fly from civiliza- 





tion, finding it boresome, prepare a way for it: Chief 
Poundmaker of the Crees once made the remark, or at 
least legend in these parts credits Chief Poundmaker 
with it, seeing how the long snake of the C.P.R. train, 
every time it came west across the prairies, exuded 
another great batch of palefaces: ‘‘ Too much~people 
come.’’ 

Scarce a man in the service of the old Company of 
Adventurers trading into Hudson’s Bay who did not 
‘‘coming out’’ to where were more men than trees, 
announce that he came from a desperate jungle. They 
were adread, these old-timers, lest ‘‘ too much people” 
might come. It was the same with the free traders, 
They, who often sat, replete on venison and berries, in 
amity with the Indians, teaching them how to play 
poker and in return learning how to play the stick- 
game, were wont to affirm that the land was practically 
desert and that the inhabitants—beyond Red River and 
Missouri—were savages, aye, even cannibals, and that 
for themselves they only existed there by the skin of 
their teeth. 

It was the same again with the early ranchers, in 
the days when ranching meant, definitely, cattle or 
horses, and not, as to-day it may mean, but a fenced 
farm, pigs and apples. The ranchers maintained that 
the great plains (where the buffalo had grazed) were only 
fit for grazing stock over wide ranges. One Spring 
round-up, of which I recently heard from a man who 
took part in it, began just outside Calgary, progressed 
over unfenced prairies and through foothills down into 
Montana, on into the ‘“‘ draws’’ of the hills that border 
what is now the U.S. Glacier National Park, then 
turned back to Calgary. After a short rest it was time 
to begin the Fall round-up with the horse-wranglers, 
the ropers, the chuck-wagons, the tents, and the ground- 
sheets. It was a great life, and these stockmen were 
adread lest ‘‘too much people come’”’ with the 
barbed wire. 

And now am I too adread lest ‘‘ too much people ”’ 
come-—the wrong people, people with the naif air of 
superiority of those who believe that, having lived much 
in great cities, they are essentially super-civilized, 
whereas they may be but sophisticated. These people 
cannot believe that even the Poundmakers and Piapots 
had qualities of courtesy, or that Chief Crowfoot was 
a great man. The men who made the treaty with Crow- 
foot (and they were not ‘‘sentimentalists’’) knew 
otherwise ; so did the priests who tried to proselytize him. 
A mounted policeman to whom Piapot made a present 
of a coveted calumet, which he prized too much to sell, 
seemed less to recall (in telling me of the incident) the 
old chief’s friendliness than his dirt. I had to suggest 
that maybe Piapot’s father was cleaner than Piapot ; 
and that Progress, though it brings soap, sometimes gives 
the aborigine little heart to use even water. He was 
a youth with some depths to be plumbed under his 
Stetson and his red tunic, for he mused over that, and 
then: ‘‘ That’s what! ”’ said he. 

But as for this perhaps whimsical dread that comes 
to me at times lest, writing of the land instead of keep- 
ing mute about it—or writing not only of hardships 
there, but chiefly of its beauty--I am aiding and abet- 
ting Progress, and am party to the pathos in the eyes of 
the surviving Poundmakers, instead of but providing 
a nepenthe with my word ‘‘Canada’’ (another 
“* Araby,”’ another ‘‘ Innisfree ’’) for the evening ease, 
in Streatham or Croydon, of those wearied by the day 
in Mincing Lane, but with no intention of leaving it: 
I ease myself with the consideration that the biggest sky- 
line in Winnipeg or Regina is but a trifling spark in 
a land of over three and a-half million square miles 
(according to the gazetteer); ease myself with the know- 


‘ledge that there are more people in Greater London 


(according to Whitaker) than in all that vast territory : 
that the big, gaunt grain elevators now dotting the old 
buffalo range are very small indeed under the plumes of 
the aurora ; that not all the blasting for ore in the Rocky 
Mountains will ever change their contours. 


FREDERICK NIVEN, 
(Copyright in Canada.) 
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Reviews. 


THE UNIVERSE FROM NOTHING. 
Pure Thought and the Riddle of the Universe. 


SEDLAK. (Allen & Unwin. 138s. net.) 


By FRANCIS 


Tue true Hegelian is born, not made. The variety of living 
forms is wonderful, and there are countless thousands of 
ways of living which even elude our imaginative sympathy. 
Which of us, by the most strenuous effort, can identify 
himself, for one moment, with one of Fabre’s inexplicable 
beetles? And the diversity amongst human beings is only 
less fantastic. There are enormous numbers of our fellow 
men, whole contingents in the census list, whose activities 
we watch with merely respectful curiosity: professional 
soldiers, Indian fakirs, the writers of society notes, Chief 
Secretaries for Ireland. We could never write a novel about 
these men; the hidden springs of their conduct, their secret 
satisfactions—these are things belonging to an alien world. 

This sense of our limitations, the consciousness that we 
shall never be able to see life steadily and see it whole, 
becomes more than ever depressing when we try to read the 
work of a Hegelian. Here is a whole vast system of 
thinking, a series of mental operations whereby the whole 
universe can be constructed out of nothing by a man sitting 
quietly in a little back room, and we are foiled every time 
we try to master its secret. William James, it will be 
remembered, found that after taking a certain drug he 
became, for all theoretical purposes, a second Hegel. But 
the fact that he could not live on this level without being 
permanently drugged shows his essential inferiority to those 
whose normal thinking is pure Hegelianism. Mr. Sedlak 
is a Hegelian of this class. He thas become an adept in 
what he calls “ Pure Thought,’ as distinguished from 
“Loose Thinking.’”? Pure thought is Hegelianism ; loose 
thinking is everything else. By pure thought, starting 
with nothing, we can discover—everything. Mr. Sedlak, for 
instance, discovers by pure thought many things about the 
solar system which those loose thinkers, the astronomers, 
discovered empirically. The fact that he had the empirical 
data in front cf him has doubtless aided Mr. Sedlak to reach 
correct results, for pure thinking moves in a very compli- 
cated way ani, unless you know what the result must Le, 
it is quite possible to get lost in the maze. - Even Hegel 
himself was not quite sure-footed, as is shown by the fact 
that he published a wonderful proof that there could not 
be more planets than were known to exist just before a new 
one was discovered. Similarly, Mr. Sedlak has, we think, 
been a little unfortunate in publishing certain remarks 
on non-Euclidean geometrizs just about the time when 
Einstein’s theory is becoming generally accessible. The 
Pure Thinker, in fact, would be well advised always to wait 
until he is quite sure that the last results of science are 
never going to be superseded. That, of course, means that 
he should wait for ever—probably too much to ask. As an 
indication of how delicate an operation pure thinking is, we 
give the following extract :— 

* At first sight it would suggest itself to identify the 
amount which Mercury’s orbit is of his equaton with the 
amount which the Earth’s orbit is of its equator. In reflec- 
tion, however, upon the negative, or explicitly self-contra- 
dictory, character of Mercury’ Ss identity with the Earth, 
the immediately postulated equality between the ratios . . . 
is rather an inequality to be superseded. We are not meant 
simply to reject the inference immediately occurring from 
the application of our general formula to Mercury, “but to 
explicate it in its contradictory Inwardness. “The two 
ratios . . . must be treated, to begin with, as independent 
aspects of a fundamentally negative unity entering into 


P : : 
Presence only by means of their specification in simul- 


taneous record of the contradiction belonging now to the 

Earth’s Inwardness.”’ 

We see that it would have been quite possible to over- 
look that point about the contradictory Inwardness, and 
then very likely the results would not have agreed with the 
facts that the astronomers, in their disconnected manner, 
have accumulated. But even when following so delicate a 
gvide as Mr. Sedlak, the reader may, at times, be conscious 
of a curiously homeless, lost feeling, and, if he is naturally 
impatient, may be inclined to revenge his bewilderment by 
dismissing the whole thing as nonsense. This is a reaction 























with which M1. 


Sedlak is familiar, as, indeed, are all true 
Hegelians. 


As our author says:— 

‘To find ourselves confronted with a world, not only 
apparently taking no heed of our own thinking, but even 
ridiculing it, is no anomaly to us. Pure thought itself 
insists that it cannot be otherwise, because such is the 
nature of the true Being. Unless he relapses into a fit of 
thoughtlessness, a pure thinker communes in objectivity 
purely with his own self in the guise of Otherwiseness. 
And, naturally, he can stand anything when it merely 

comes from his own self in the guise of Otherwiseness. It is 
a pleasant sensation, and increases our trust in our guide, 
to feel that when he is unintelligible to us he is merely 
being unintelligible to himself. And yet our author is 
annoyed with some of his own manifestations, In communing 
with that aspect of himself usually known as Professor 
A. N. Whitehead, for example, he takes exception to his 
aspect’s comment that “ With hardly an exception, all the 
remarks on mathematics made by those philosophers who 
have possessed but a slight or hasty and _ late-acquired 
knowledge of it are entirely worthless, being either trivial 
or wrong.’’ Mr. Sedlik, with his other voice, replies that 
mathematicians, when it comes to philosophical comments 
on their science, simply do not know what they are saying, 
which, as addressed to Professor Whitehead, shows that this 
kind of self-communion may be distinctly entertaining. 
Those who fee] inspired to become Pure Thinkers must 
be warned that the first step is one of some difficulty ; the 
present writer, indeed, has never been able to take it, in 
spite of repeated efforts. One has to begin by thinking of 
Nothing whatever. We have often been told to do this at 
Christmas parties, but, even with shut eyes, have never 
succeeded. But if it can be done some rather interesting 
things happen. It appears that ‘‘ To think Nothing means 
to think unqualified or pure Being,’’ and pure Being is 
a philosophic entity which has long eluded us. It seems 
a slight step to take, and yet, if it be taken, the immediate 
increase in intellectual power is amazing. Another two or 
three pages and the initiate is able to understand such 
passages as the following :— 
“We have realized that Presence as such is indeed only 
a form of Being. Although ushered on the scene in super- 
session of the untenable contradiction of Origin and 
Decease, it does not altogether abrogate Becoming. The 
contradiction of Being and Nothing reappears in its own 
Inwardness. Even though it itself does not come to be, 
it makes its meaning explicit as an unrestful unity of 
Reality and Negation. Reality is not Negation, Negation 
is not Re ality; but just because either is not the other, 
either just as much also is the other.’ 
For ourselves, we can only maintain a respectful silence. 
The grandeur and infinite variety of creation bursts 
upon our awed vision with redoubled force. It is almost 
a physical sensation, this sense of our Otherwiseness. It is 
with a strange feeling of relief that we turn from Mr. Sedlak’s 
pages to simple, friendly things, Einstein’s Theory, the 
Economics of Making Germany Pay, and—yes, whether the 
Chicken or the Egg came first. 





SURVEYING THE WRECK. 


Problems ot a New World. By J. A. Hopson. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a characteristic work by one of the most alert and 
freshly vigorous minds now writing upon public affairs. 
Mr. Hobson confronts squarely the issues raised by the 
aftermath of war; and if his attitude cannot be described 
as hopeful, it has the far deeper merits of honesty and 
truthfulness. The issue to Mr. Hobson is essentially the 
antithesis between force and reason in public affairs. The 
war for him was a betrayal of reason, and he describes with 
unsparing hand the ways in which human nature was 
degraded that force might have her victories. But human 
nature is to him a definitely mutable thing; and the 
experience to which it has, in the last six years, been sub- 
jected has, therefore, colored the atmosphere of our time in 
a dangerous fashion, from which escape will not be easily 
had. The problems in which accommodation seemed before 
the war both natural and possible have now been trans- 
muted into the channel of conflict. Race, sex, color, labor, 
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the sphere of the State—perspective of all these has been 
sharpened and deepened, so that where, a decade ago, the 
formulation of conclusions seemed a practical endeavor, 
to-day not only are they in the melting-pot, but their sub- 
stance has materially changed. Mr. Hobson does not offer 
a panacea. Rather is he concerned to indicate the atimo- 
sphere of understanding, without which solution is impos- 
sible. 

Mr. Hobson's argument runs fundamentally upon two 
theses. In the first place he insists upon the changing 
character of human nature, the rapidity with which it 
adapts itself to a new environment; in the second, he relies 
upon the enormous and largely unexplored promise of edu 
cation. His first point is an important one. Modern 
psychology is tending to give us a human nature which, at 
any rate within the period of civilization, has not funda- 
mentally changed. Its primary impulses are too deeply 
rooted for the influence of environment to nullify their 
operation. Man emerges from the survey not as a rational 
animal, but as a creature of largely unconscious impulse to 
whom reason is a purely subsidiary instrument of life. It 
is well known how that psychology has been used to bolster 
up the creeds of reaction. The answer that Mr. Hobson 
makes to it, though too brief to be at all final, has the merit 
of a direct frontal attack. The psychologists, he urges, 
have failed to realize that man and his environment are so 
interdependent as to be incapable of separation. The achieve- 
ment of modern science is the vast power it confers upon 
men to make their surroundings the subject of constant 
change. The impulses of men, while they may be constant 
in basic substance, must, therefore, be capable of great 
variability if they are to meet the changes so introduced. 
No nature can be called static, for example, that in 1821 
was regarding the railway as an unthinkable monstrosity, and 
in 1921 is speculating upon the superiority of air-borne 
traffic. The power of survival, indeed, in the modern world 
is dependent essentially upon rapidity of adaptation. No 
two worlds could be more different than the pre-war world 
and our own; yet the ease with which new conditions have 
become customary is not the least striking feature. It is, 
therefore, not unfair for Mr. Hobson to argne that the 
psychologists have been guilty of a vicious abstraction 
when they list human impulses for us apart from their 
functioning. What must be studied is the organism as 
a whole; and it is from that study that there emerges the 
surest ground for optimism we possess. 

Upon one condition, namely, that the mind thus 
capable of change can be trained to the perception of facts 
in their civic relationship. Here, it must be confessed, 
Mr. Hobson seems upon more dubious ground. Education 
is not a blessed word, like Mesopotamia ; it is, on the con- 
trary, the most difficult and complex problem in the modern 
State. A successful system depends upon an interaction 
of factors which it requires a high degree of courage and 
foresight to bring into harmonious relationship. There 
cannot be good schools without good teachers ; there cannot 
be good teachers unless the rewards, not, merely financial, 
are such as to attract the ablest members of the State into 
the profession. There cannot be good schools unless a high 
proportion of teachers to students is maintained. But. 
granted the numbers of the modern State, that raises the 
question whether there is, say in England itself, 
a sufficient reserve of ability to provide for the mass of 
pupils the class of training a first-rate system would demand. 
Nor must we fail to remember that man is, by nature, 
a lazy animal, eager mostly for intermittent work: and no 
one can have seen even the best of schools without a sense 
that the continuous discipline involved is, for a large pro- 
portion of children, an unwanted thing. And even when 
knowledge has been acquired, it is difficult not to be appalled 
at the absence of any direct relationship between its pos- 
session and the immediate problems of citizenship. A man 
whose sense of evidence in biological inquiry approaches 
genius will, when confronted by evidence in relation to Home 
Rule, be as inapt to the issue as the most stupid rustic 
squire. Nor is this the end of the immediate problems. 
An education that was primarily vocational would run the 
risk of reducing men to the mere instruments of a machine 
technology ; an education that was primarily cultural would 
postpone the age of earning-power so late as to raise 





immense economic problems not casily capable of solution. 
All this is not to say that Mr. Hobson’s faith in education 
is unwarranted. It is rather an invitation to him to express 
his ideas in concrete institutional terms. 

Not the least admirable feature of Mr. Hobson’s dis- 
cussion is his perception of the compiexity of social struc- 
ture. He has no patience with those to whom the simple 
formule of revolution are final; for he rightly sees that 
any fundamental change that is based on conflict will involve 
a poverty almost certain to defeat (as in Russia) the avowed 
objects of revolution. Nor has he sympathy with the easy 
faith which accepts the existing order as good merely because 
it has come to be. No commonwealth is for him adequate 
which has not at once the assent of its citizens to its faith, 
and an economic order which releases men for the tasks of 
noble leisure. Some approach to equality of statas, that is 
to say, he postulates as fundamental; and he sees with 
clearness how impossible of attainment that equality is, so 
long as there exists the modern disharmony between capital. 
ism and democracy. He sees, as a result, that the assault 
on property is fundamental to that concept of the good 
life which is, however vaguely, implicit in the Labor move- 
ment. It involves, as he points out, a radical reconstruction 
of political institutions ; for, as at present organized, those 
institutions merely reflect the purpose of an order that is 
already passing away. Mr. Hobson does not adopt any 
simple scheme of revision such as Guild Socialism; his 
mind, clearly enough, is far more eclectic in its outlook. 
The analysis he has made is one that every observer of 
social policy will do well to examine. The substance of its 
conclusions is likely to be the clue toa wise liberalism in the 
next generation. 


H. J. L. 


A LOCAL PAINTER. 


Crome. By C. H. CoLuins BAKER. 


With an Introduction by 
C. J. Ho~MeEs. (Methuen. 


£5 5s. net.) 


Tue art of biography is by no means dependent on dates and 
facts; yet dates and facts are desirable, and while certain 
life stories are clouded with them as a miller with flour, 
others are, no one knows why, nearly denuded. Here is 
John Crome, painter, wearing on his spectacled brow one of 
the richest wreaths that this world ever gave; yet his life 
seems no more extraordinary than that of the unrecorded. 
Like Hazlitt, he scarcely ever wrote a letter. Scarcely any- 
one else wrote letters about him. His actual biography, as 
Mr. Collins Baker now presents it, fills no more than twenty- 
three pages. 

John Crome, born in 1768, was doctor’s errand-boy, sign- 
painter’s apprentice, sign-painter, drawing-master, and 
finally Old Crome. Early in life he was befriended by a 
connoisseur named Harvey, and given the freedom of an 
excellent collection of pictures. Through Harvey he met 
Sir William Beechey and, later, John Opie. Crome 
married in 1792, and had a large family not wholly unknown 
to fame. He travelled through England, and later on in 
life went to Paris to see “ y¢ Thuilleries ’’ and add to his 
collection. In 1803 he had taken a large part in the founding 
of the Norwich Society for the advancement of painting, 
architecture, and sculpture; and not only did he exhibit 
twenty-two paintings at the Society's first exhibition, but he 
also continued to exhibit in profusion for the rest of his life 
his moonlight scenes, his mills and taverns, his pollards and 
his amazing oaks. He appears to have been utterly unconscious 
of reputation, visiting London very seldom and exhibiting 
there only on two or three occasions. Perhaps the meagre 
details of his life that we have are not the whole story by 
any means, but to speak at large, Crome was one of the 
most contented of men. For his art—or his nature—two 
lines lately applied from Herrick to the English poetic 
tradition by Professor Ker might be taken as motto : — 

“TIT kenn my home, and it affords some ease 
To see far off the smoaking villages.” 
There is no record of his ever having used even so modestly 
ambitious an expression as Keats with his “I think I shall 
be among the English poets after my death.” The death of 
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John Crome occurred after a week’s illness, the nature of 
which is not known, on April 22nd, 1821. 

Something of Crome’s personality may be learned from 
the portrait by his friend Michael Sharp, which is reproduced 
for frontispiece to the present work. We see a broad, tolerant 
countenance with a suggestion of the sensuous in the full 
lips, and a quiet good-nature in their scarcely perceptible 
smile. It is the face of one who “ won't be druv,’’ but who 
is alert and sensitive to an extraordinary degree ; and looking 
on this deep and steady gaze, we almost see the mental process 
of selecting the significant and the central, and rejecting the 
mere cumbergrounds, which renders “ Poringland Oak ” and 
“Moonrise on the Marshes of the Yare”’ so instant and 
unfailing in their appeal. Confronted with these pictures, 
the spectator is at once admitted to the equal sky, and as to 
Crome’s meaning there is no need of words. It is intense, 
vast, simple, immemorial: it may not be liked by the 
individual, but it cannot be gainsaid. There are 
still folk who tag a mention of Charles Lamb 
with the formula: * Oh, the man who drank”; probably 
these same kindly souls are responsible for a similar formula 
about Crome. Mr. Baker takes pains to rebut the scandal, 
pointing to Crome’s work, ever increasing in delicacy and 
detinition, as the obvious answer. 

The magnificent volume under notice is not in the precise 
sense a monumentum of Crome, Mr. Baker pointing to 
Mr. Binyon’s monograph of 1897 and Mr. H. S. Theobald’s 
“Crome’s Etchings,” 1906—‘ which it would be otiose to 
heat up, and impertinent to embellish.” His main concern 
has been to provide a guide for collectors, and to separate 
Cromes from ** Cromes ’’ (or Chromes). Since 1850, spurious 
Cromes have been manufactured in large numbers. An 
admirable legend, told by Mr. C. J. Holmes in his spirited 
introduction, sheds light (however spectral) upon this busi- 
ness. Among the fellow-exhibitors with Crome at the Norwich 
Society was one R. Paul, an artist not devoid of genius. A 
girl was murdered at Norwich, and Paul found it convenient 
to withdraw to London, where he employed his persuasive 
talent in painting pictures in the Norwich manner. After 
him, his son. Such was one source of the tribe of 
masquerading “ Cromes”’ which have not once or twice 
realized great prices; and the other source was, of course, 
the Norwich School itself, innocently mistaken, or otherwise, 
for its inimitable leader. ‘“ The test of a Crome,” observes 
Mr. Baker, “ is its truth to Nature”; and then, proceeding 
on the amusing assumption that “ only exceptional collectors 
are familiar with truth to Nature,” he defines more tech- 
nically the clean workmanship, the deep emotion, the trees 
that fuse into the shining atmosphere about them, the 
quality of ease in craftsmanship. Such is one side of the 
shield ; and Mr. Baker duly shows us the reverse, with all 
the points which betray the forger. 

This centenary monograph is the fruit of laborious 
research and sound judgment. The editor and _pub- 
lishers alike have every claim on the support and gratitude 
of the public; and if we pass a criticism here it is one of 
a general nature. Despite what has already been 
done, there is yet room for a last word on John Crome. 
Mr. Baker's work is largely technical, and his leaning to 
art jargon often deforms his criticism for the ordinary eye. 
The fifty-two plates in photogravure are beautiful indeed, 
but ‘s it mere ignorance to wish that one or two reproduc- 
tions in color had been included? For John Crome has not 
yet become as familiar to all the land as he has a right to be. 
Like Hogarth, he deserves a place in our libraries as well as 
on our walls. He is not beholden to “ insolent Greece and 
haughty Rome”; he takes a walk out of his native town 
and spends a quiet hour by the heath, and without banging 
of drums and dinning of dogmas produces the finished 
work, the marriage of earth and heaven :— 


‘** Whoever looks round sees Eternity there.’’ 





LESSER LIGHTS. 
Later Essays. By Austin Dorson. (Oxford University Press. 
6s. 6d. net.) 
NOTHING so vitiates our knowledge of history as the emphasis 
laid by the ordinary historian on the great men of the 
world. When the writers of history and of social life 








discovered that life consisted neither in royal biographies 
nor in the battling of armies, they were apt to assume that 
it did consist in the lives of great men and great women. 
A century is familiar to most of us through one or two, or 
half-a-dozen, splendid names; and we forget the lesser men 
who provide the contrast and the correction needed. No 
living author has done more for the eighteenth century than 
has Mr. Austin Dobson. Before he began his inimitable 
series of eighteenth-century vignettes—why, by the way, 
has he abandoned that old title?—most educated people 
thought of the century, according to their prejudices, as 
that either of Dr. Johnson, of Horace Walpole, or of the 
Wesleys. Boswell was responsible for the manner—artistic- 
ally admirable, historically abominable—in which such a 
pure, distinctive genius as Goldsmith’s was used only as part 
of the great composition which found its focus on Johnson : 
similar pictures could be made, equally false, with Walpole 
or John Wesley as the central figure. Remoter ages are 
almost inevitably so misknown: it needs imaginative genius 
of a rare type to reconstruct fur the modern man the average 
life of the Egyptians under Rameses, or of the Indian under 
Akbar: but with so recent a period as the eighteenth 
century, we have abundant material which only needs 
sympathetic handling. 

In this volume Mr. Dobson displays before us six 
minor personages—one accomplished a work which perhaps 
lifts him out of that categury; another was intimately 
associated with a tragedy which moved Europe—but except 
for John Howard, the prison reformer, and Abbé Edgeworth, 
who heard the last confession of Louis XVI., Mr. Dobson’s 
characters are neither remembered nor, most would say, 
memorable. This latter judgment on Thomas Edwards, on 
Dr. Heberden, on “ Hermes”’ Harris, and on “ the learned 
Mrs. Carter,’’ will hardly survive a reading of the essays. 
In each of their lives Mr. Dobson finds something which 
reminds one that oblivion overtakes people not because it 
is deserved, but because man’s memory is finite and cannot 
be burdened overmuch. The scholar is the man who hates 
to admit that, hates to admit that anything external 
to his desires can check his acquisitive passion for know- 
ledge. And certainly we would not miss what Mr. Dobson 
gives us. Thomas Edwards, for instance, was a witty and 
shrewd critic. His “ Canons of Criticism’ were directed 
at that Bishop Warburton who laid hands on Shakespeare, 
but they have a very modern application, as any impartial 
student of modern criticism, especially Biblical criticism, 
will admit. Here are five out of his twenty-five :— 

“A Professed Critic has a right to declare, that his 

Author wrote whatever He thinks he ought to have written ; 

with as much positiveness, as if He had been at his elbow. 

‘Where he does not like an expression, and yet cannot 
mend it; He may abuse his Author for it. 

“Or He may condemn it, as a foolish interpolation. 

‘He may find out obsolete words, or coin new ones; 


and put them in the place of such, as He does not like, or 
does not understand. 


‘*He may interpret his Author so; 
mean directly contrary to what he says.” 
Edwards was not always so witty or so severe: he did not 
appreciate Fielding, here following the prejudice of a 
greater critic; but Edwards had the excuse of being on terms 
of flattering intimacy with Samuel Richardson, a position 
which made it de rigueur to depreciate the author of “ Joseph 
Andrews.’’ His only other claim to our remembrance is 
that he tried to write sonnets, in which he combines a strict 
adherence to the Miltonic form with a devotion to the anti- 
thetical periods of Pope. Here is a specimen, from a 
panegyric addressed to Richardson :— 
“Thy moral page with virtuous precepts fill, 
Warm from the heart, to mend the Age design’d, 
Wit, strength, truth, decency, are all conjoined 
To lead our Youth to Good, and guard from III.” 
He would have done better to stick to prose. 

Of the other minor essays that on Mrs. Carter is fullest 
of Mr. Dobson’s own particular flavor. He has a real 
admiration, which he makes us share, for the great little 
lady who, 


as to make him 


‘* By dint of early rising and dogged perseverance, com- 
bined with such extraneous aids to erudition as wet towels, 
coffee, green tea, and snuff (all of which are specified), 
gradually overcame her native disabilities.” 

For this lady, who lived to know Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Spanish, Italian, French, German, with something of Arabic 
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and Portuguese, was accused in youth of preternatural 
slowness and dullness. No one, alas! now cares about 
Elizabeth Carter's learning, which Johnson praised ; yet her 
translation of Epictetus brought her in nearly a thousand 
pounds—oh, glorious days of the fat subscription list !— 
and ran through three large editions in ten years. 

Of the two better known characters, the more famous, 
John Howard, is superticially the less attractive. A sense 
of duty rather than a sense of pity, a noble anger rather 
than a passionate love, seem to have driven Howard to the 
cleansing of the prisons. His own books are so rigidly 
objective that one can only guess at the disappointment 
which this man felt at his domestic infelicities—he was 
twice a widower, and his only son went out of his mind. 
Whatever the driving force, Howard did his work with a 
vehement determination that had in it nothing of the easy 
sorrow of the shallow philanthropist. He was born at 
Hackney, and was a thorough Cockney and a typical 
Englishman: his statue was the first to be admitted into the 
new St. Paul’s—* strange companion for the image of the 
fiery Dean Donne, which alone survived the Fire ”’—and 
honor was done to him in the usual perverse manner, so that 
he “masquerades in a classic costume, with shock hair, 
broken shackles at his feet, and a key in his right hand. 
It is no doubt owing to this last emblem that, by those 
whom Addison would classify as ‘country gentlemen,’ he 
has sometimes been mistaken for St. Peter.’”? Mr. Dobson 
gives a fairly full summary of Howard’s adventures in 
England and Europe, as investigator of jails. One is very 
favorably struck by the freedom allowed him, by the ease 
with which he gained access to all prisons, except that of 
the Holy Office, “ although at Madrid he actually offered 
to submit to confinement for a month to satisfy his curiosity. 
He was informed that none came out under three years, 
and that they took the oath of secrecy.’’ Probably he would 
have taken the three years, had it not been too long an 
interruption of his work. It would not have been fitting 
that such a man should die quietly at home, but we are 
glad to note that he had enough human weakness to desire 
to end his days in English country. Instead, after a 
hurried visit home to remove his son to a private asylum, 
he journeyed to Russian Tartary and died there of a fever 
he caught from a patient he was succoring. It is time that 
we had a reprint of the books of this man whom John 
Wesley thought “ one of the greatest men in Europe.”’ 

At the end of his book Mr. Dobson gives us “ A Casual 
Causerie,” a series of disconnected anecdotes interspersed 
with little poems, an urbane and secular exercise in that 
mode which Christina Rossetti used so incomparably in her 
“Time Flies.’’ Some of his pleasantest humor is to be 
found in the imaginary Johnsoniana—“ things Dr. Johnson 
might have said if his speech could have been enriched by 
some of our popular war words.’’ The best is that “to 
James Boswell, who has posted himself behind Johnson’s 
chair to take notes: ‘ What is all this, sir? Go back at 
once to your dug-out, at the bottom of the table.’ ”’ 





THE RUSSIAN PALE. 


History of the Jews in Russia and Poland. By %. M. 
Dubnow. Translated from the Russian by I. FRIEDLAENDER. 
Vol. ILI. (Jewish Publication Society of America.) 

luis is the final volume of Dubnow’s History. The English 

translation gains greatly in scholarliness and usefulness by 

the exhaustive index, which is the work of the late Professor 

Friedlaender, and there is also a valuable bibliography. 

Dubnow has a superb subject for a historian, but it has pit- 

falls, which he has not escaped. His first two volumes 

carried him down to the accession of the last Tsar of the 

Russias, and in them, therefore, he had one aid to historical 

perspective, he was dealing with the historical past. But in 

his third volume he is writing of the reign of Nicholas IT., 
in which the past merges into the present and history inte 
politics. It speaks well for the author that his book is not 

a political tract, but remains a history. The true historian 

differs from the publicist and the pamphleteer by seeing 

every event or series of events in three dimensions of time, 
the past, the present, and the future. Provided that he can 
do this, even bias and prejudice can scarcely weaken, and 





passion will deepen, his historical vision. Dubnow has 
historical vision, not very much and not of a high quality, 
but sufficient for all ordinary purposes when he is looking at 
events which we feel to be safely labelled ‘‘the past.”” For 
it is a curious fact that it is far easier to see the past as 
present or future than the present as future or past. This 
difficulty is intensified in the case of Dubnow’s third volume 
by peculiar circumstances. It deals with the savage persecu- 
tion of the Jews of Russia and Poland which preceded and 
followed the Revolution of 1905. The plain facts which are 
set down in these pages regarding the legal and illegal 
persecution to which the Jews were subjected by the Tsarist 
Government and administration are a fascinating story of 
the heights of cruelty and meanness to which organized 
government, based on religion and patriotism, can attain. 
The facts may be commended to the attention of the many 
non-Russians who are puzzled and made angry by the deter- 
mination with which the mass of Russians, both Jews and 
Christians, oppose the reincarnation of anything remotely 
resembling the régime of Nicholas II. The persistence and 
inhumanity of the persecution had an inevitable result: the 
Russian Jews, penned in the pale and subjected to every kind 
of civil disability, forbidden to own land, to enter profes- 
sions, to educate their children, or to visit seaside resorts, 
were welded firmly together as an ‘oppressed nationality.” 
And then into the Russian pale there was introduced the 
ferment of Zionism. The effect was immediate; there was 
a tremendous ‘‘ national awakening,’’ as Dubnow calls it, 
a violent reaction against the pale and the persecutions. 
Now Dubnow himself lived in the centre of these events, 
played, indeed, a leading part in them. As a contributor to 
the Jewish monthly review, ‘‘ Voskhod,’’ he preached the 
doctrine of ‘“‘ autonomism,’’ the doctrine that “ all sections 
of the Jewish people, though divided in their political 
allegiance, form one spiritual or historico-cultural nation.” 

These facts leave their traces on the last volume of his 
history. That a Jew who lived in Russia through the reign 
of Nicholas II. should be able to write its history without 
bitterness is impossible, but bitterness, and particularly 
personal bitterness, is not a good instrument for a historian. 
One feels in this volume that the author can never completely 
detach himself from the events which he is describing. It is 
not that his attitude is one of prejudice and passion—that 
would not matter—but that it is the attitude of a man who 
has fallen into a river and whose one idea is to reach the 
bank. But the historian should have a certain detachment 
and impersonality even in his prejudices and passions. 





NOVELISTS ABROAD. 


The Tour. By Louis Covperus. Translated from the Dutch 
by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MaTTOos. (Thornton Butter 
worth. 8s. net.) 


The Wall. By JoHN Cournos. 


So seldom is a novel covered by its name—as a 
Mexican, for instance, is covered by his hat—that a title 
which does “ hit the white,” as Sir Thomas North used to 
write, is an originality in itself. M. Couperus’s “ The Tour,” 
admirably translated by M. de Mattos, except that in one 
place he seems to write “maddening” for “ madding,” 
achieves this distinction. ‘“ The Tour ” is the tale of a tour, 
exactly ; it is a guide-book to ancient Egypt, and if Messrs. 
Cook would get M. Couperus to write their next itinerary, 
then we should have seen the last of the Victorian Baedeker. 
This is by no means to belittle ‘‘ The Tour’’; to write a 
really brilliant, an insidiously persuasive guide-book, all 
draped in the veils of imaginative illusion and yet—shall we 
call it ?—trustworthy, is not only a great, but an entirely new 
adventure. Nor can we sufficiently admire the adroitness 
of M. Couperus’s method. He introduces us to a rich young 
Roman of the Tiberius period, seeking his lost love, a slave 
girl who has run off with one of his sailors, but whom he 
fondly imagines to have been kidnapped by pirates. In his 
passionate grief he travels in his stately quadrireme to 
Alexandria to consult the oracles as to her fate, accompanied 
by the singer Cora, his tutor Thrasyllus, his black slave- 
boy Tarrar, and his uncle Catullus, an excellent figure of 
shrewd, good-humored gluttony. A better party for con- 


(Methuen. 8s, 6d. net.) 
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ducting the reader from Alexandria to the cataracts of the 
Nile could not have been invented, especially if we throw in 
Caleb, the actual Sabsean guide and fitter-out of the 
expedition, for all the figures are warmly human and 
individualized without being so salient as to mar their 
companionableness and to divert the reader from taking in 
all the sights. And the glittering mirage is not allowed 
to fade into an insubstantial pageant; its illusory actuality 
is preserved in the most natural way by Lucius voyaging the 
Nile from one oracle to another to unriddle the disappearance 
of his Ilia, and when his inner revelations help out the 
halting oracles and Cora steps into Ilia’s sandals, the reader 
ends his long voyage at the Pillars of Sesostris on the Red 
Sea with only happy memories of his tour. As is fitting, 
the real business of the book—the descriptions of Alexandria, 
Memphis, the Pyramids, Thebes, the Nubian-Sahara Desert, 
Ethiopia, and so on—is done with rare skill, imagination, 
and spirit. The best of it is that the ancientness and desola- 
tion of this land of Ozymandias, with its pilons, obelisks, 
pillars, and colossi being gradually engulfed in the ocean 
of sand, obliterating the proudest works of man, affect the 
Roman travellers with the same awe and melancholy as they 
do us. In other words, a past civilization meditating upon 
the passing of a still more remote one exercises both a 
romantic and realistic appeal upon us, absorbing this very 
latest novelty in practical guide-books in its fancy-dress of 
fiction. 

“The Wall” is packed with so many irritating tricks 
and mannerisms, and is so loose and ungainly in structure, 
that it is hard to see it for what it is, a very earnest and, at 
times, penetrating study of a thwarted and highly-sensitive 
personality. Bees buzz in the author’s bonnet—Freudism, 
heredity, anti-vegetarianism, about which he writes with 
curiously irrelevant virulence—so vehemently that they get 
into ours and distract us as they do him. And the over- 
colored, excitable style is a weariness to read. It is not so 
much that Mr. Cournos has a none too exact knowledge of 
the English language—he says “ preponderously ” when he 
presumably means ‘‘ preponderantly,’’ and so on—as that 
his love of simile and sensitiveness to the inflammable power 
of language make him at times barely intelligible. How are 
we, for instance, to interpret: ‘He was but conscious of 
one taunting, dancing, dressed-up word: gentleman! Other 
words had lost their existence for him: had become, at 
all events for the moment, ineffectual, silent wallflowers, who, 
with dead eyes and murderous hearts, were watching the 
self-satisfied antics of the angular black figure, now with a 
lovely, slender girl in its arms.” The word “ gentleman ” 
has had its ups and downs, but we doubt whether it has ever 
been put through the mill like this before! “The Wall” is 
a sequel to “ The Mask,” and relates the further adventures 
of the young Jew Gombarov in the art circles of Philadelphia, 
his unhappy love-affairs, and his frustrations in the vice of 
the insoluble problem of combining self-realization with the 
material support of his family. It is not a book of character, 
though his last love, Winifred, and her evil mother, 
Mrs. Gwynne, exercise a potent, death-in-life spell over the 
reader. The real interest and power of the book reside in 
its explorations of a young man’s sensibility tortured by 
circumstance, and, though with the winged Psyche fully 
developed, unable to leave the chrysalis. Better written, it 
might have made a very striking book. 





Foreign Literature. 


SOME RECENT FRENCH FICTION. 


Le Bourg Régénéré. Par JuLes Romarns. (Paris: Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise. 5 fr.) 


Tendres Stocks. Par Pavut Moranp. 
Revue Francaise. 7 fr.) 


La Fortune de Bécot. Par Louis CoprEr. (Paris: 
Revue Frangaise. 7 fr. 50.) 


(Paris: Nouvelle 
Nouvelle 


OnLy one of the authors of these three recent French prose 
fictions is known to more than the most limited English 
audience ; and his book is certainly the least interesting of 
the three. M. Jules Romains was one of the chief prophets 





of a half-philosophic, half-literary gospel—“ Unanimisme ” 
—which fluttered the dovecots of Cambridge in the years 
before the war. As a social philosophy “ Unanimisme ” 
insisted on the reality of the corporate soul of any assembly 
of human beings; as a literary doctrine it endeavored to 
treat the individual consciousness as a pulse in this corporate 
soul. Notwithstanding the great ability which M. Romains 
displayed in his novel “ Mort de Quelqu’un,” it was evident 
that he was heading straight for literary nihilism. The 
ruthless pressing back of the finite into the infinite, the 
individual into the indescribable, simply meant that litera- 
ture would reach a point where it had no subject-matter. On 
the face of it the theory was the negation of art, which dis- 
cerns the universal in the particular, and expresses it 
through the particular. Whatever force ‘‘ Unanimisme ” may 
have possessed, it possessed in virtue of an underlying 
humanitarianism, which has since found much more adequate 
utterance in M. Duhamel’s prose books, and M. Romains’ 
poems, on the war. By that time these two leading 
Unanimists had completely, and wisely, dropped 
” as a literary theory. 

“Le Bourg Régénéré,” unfortunately, belongs to the 
period when it was still a literary doctrine. It was written 
fifteen years ago, and M. Romains is still a young man. 
Possibly one does wrong to consider it seriously at all. _How- 
ever, since the author evidently thinks it was worth rescuing 
from oblivion, I must do more than say I disagree with him. 
There is, perhaps, in “ Le Bourg Régénéré”’ the stuff of a 
short story, though the theme is hackneyed. A young man 
comes as a post-office clerk to a sleepy French provincial 
town. In a moment of lassitude, when he has succumbed to 
the atmosphere of the place, he writes on the walls of the 
most important local edifice a Socialist motto. The sentiment 
filters into the brains of the citizens, and the town gradually 
bursts into activity. It is an improbable variety of a plot 
which was used with a great deal more effect by M. Paul 
Adam in “Les Lions,’ where the Socialist motto was 
replaced by the flaming posters announcing the arrival of 
a lady lion-tamer. In M. Romains’ story the initial 
improbability, instead of being diminished, is increased by 
the method of telling the story. The theory imposes a cumber- 
some paraphernalia ; an attempt is made to tell the first part 
of the tale as it were in terms of the consciousness of the town. 
The effect is merely lifeless and dreary. A corporate con- 
sciousness is, after all, only the highest common factor of 
a number of individual consciousnesses : to attempt to relate 
an event just in so far as it affects the corporate conscious- 
ness is deliberately to attempt to relate it in the least 
interesting of all possible ways. In this M. Romains has been 
successful. 

“ Tendres Stocks ” and “ La Fortune de Bécot ” are, like 
M. Romains’ story, the work of clever men; but whereas 
he absolutely overreaches himself, the others do not. 
M. Morand comes nearest to disaster; but the perils he 
encounters are at least literary perils. Even had I not been 
warned by M. Proust’s interesting preface (which has very 
little to do with M. Morand’s book) I should have guessed 
from the first three pages of M. Morand’s first story that he 
hed fallen under the influence of ** Du Cété de chez Swann.” 
In this M. Morand is the first of what will merely be a long 
line, though probably there will be few on whom the influ- 
ence will be so fortunate. It has induced M. Morand to come 
into the open. Hitherto I have known him as the author of 
a book of poems of which the lines are printed in a large 
variety of colors denoting various planes of consciousness. 
I understood nothing of it; I can safely say that I under- 
stand the whole of “ Tendres Stocks.” Of these three 
portraits of women, only the first, ‘ Clarisse,” and only 
a portion of that, seems to be wholly successful ; but in all of 
them there is interesting writing which at times comes near 
to communicating the individual vision which is the basis 
of an individual style. 

The influence of M. Proust upon M. Morand is evident 
chiefly in his endeavor to adapt the movement of his stories 
to the actual movement of his mind. Visions of memory 
are given as they suggest themselves, dissolving into and 
expanding out of each other, with only the thread of a central 
theme for connection. The danger of the method is obvious. 
The author is bound to be the protagonist, and only if he 
combines with his precise knowledge of the working of his 
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own mind the power of seeing other beings as something more 
solid than functions of his consciousness (a power which 
M. Proust possesses) will his work be saved from lapsing into 
sentimental autobiography. At present, M. Morand’s gift 
for objective precision is small. It appears in sentences 
rather than in periods, and it is seldom in true relation to 
the characters he attempts to portray; they are vague, in 
spite of the definition of his language. Here is a specimen 
of his style :— 

‘** Et vous étes vraiment ainsi: vous jouissez de votre 
santé, du battement de votre pouls, de Vusage de vos 
membres, de tous ces bonheurs, pour nous négatifs, avec 
lucidité ; vous trouvez a remuer vos bras, /e plaisir qu’on 
aurait sachant qu’il n’eSt plus qu'une heure avant l’amputa- 
tion; & employer vos jambes /a joie d'un paralytique 
soudain rendu au mouvement. Vous prenez possession d'une 
piece, d'un trottoir comme s’ils vous avaient été longtemps 
refusés. Vous donnez a vous seule l’impression d’une féte 
populaire ot les foules comprimées dans |’étau des rues 
pauvres s’étendent sur lherbe comme une lessive.”’ 

The expression outruns and contradicts the impression. 
The first phrase which I have italicized is false; the second 
has a suggestion which is out of key. The third is admirable, 
exact, and just. The final image, in itself very good, is again 
discordant with the underlying impression; it suggests a 
flabby abandon, not an excess of positive life. The passage 
is characteristic of M. Morand’s faults and merits; he is a 
young writer, and he may become a very interesting one. 

Louis Codet, who was killed in the war, became known 
to a small circle of English readers by a posthumous story, 
‘César Capéran,” which was published about three years 
ago. It was delightful, 

“ A beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stained mouth. 
Tt was a bottle of drowsy, golden wine from a sunlit vine- 
yard. There is the same rare quality in the first two-thirds 
of * La Fortune de Bécot.’’ The atmosphere is one of perfect 
physical well-being, where all vexing circumstance disappears 
in a cascade of laughter, and physical love is a pleasure, as 
natural, as delightful, and as careless as plunging into a 
mountain stream on a burning day. It is a book of the 
South, absolutely pagan and, if you will, absolutely animal ; 
but it leaves one with the feeling that it is a great deal better 
to be an animal than a homo sapiens et calewlans of the foggy 
North. 

Louis Codet’s book goes to pieces after the eighteenth 
chapter—there are twenty-four—but those eighteen are 
simply admirable. The characters are as solid as they are 
lightly handled—Bécot himself, charming, childish, animal, 
swift, indolent ; Mme. de Tixador, his mother, fat, gourmande, 
adoring, irresponsible, who reads nothing but illustrated 
books of travel, while Bécot himself has read nothing but 
‘The Three Musketeers ”; Hubert, the cousin, a lieutenant 
of dragoons, called in to advise upon Beécot’s enormities, 
impossibly tall, and superbly groomed; Mme. Bouillon- 
Iamothe, Bécot’s godmother, at once careless and soiqnée, 
still in love with love; her old cavalier, M. de Cahuzac, who 
tinds his youth renewed in Bécot, and (unfortunately for the 
story) leaves him his money; La Prairie, the chorus girl, 
who is Bécot’s actual mistress ; and finally Mme. Borelli, the 
Parisian lady, who is the mistress of his dreams. 

The centre of all these utterly separate beings is physical 

Those who are old live in their memories of it ; those 
who are young live in their pursuit of it. It may not be the 
love that moves the sun and the stars, but it is the primum 
mobile of this Southern Universe :— 


love. 


“ Bécot, qui révait, murmura: 
‘*. .. Il parait qu’il y a dans le Nord des gens... 
des gens de notre age . . . qui ne font jamais amour... 
. . Ol! Ce nest peut-étre pas vrai! dit Huberi.”’ 
There is, not the theme, but the undertone. And M. Codet 
conveys this world to us with an almost perfect art. We hear 
the tinkle of laughter everywhere. Mme. Tixador imagines 
she is distracted with anxiety because of the reports of 
Bécot’s affair with Mme. Borelli. Hubert is summoned :— 
7 répéta : 
a . Moi, je ne suis pas un benét, hein, avec les 
femmes? Si cette petite Borelli .. . faut tout prévoir.. . 
a mis sous son chignon d’exploiter cet enfant, je vous la 
cueille dans son lit par la peau du dos, je vous l’apporte, 








et je vous la jette sur votre table que voila; puis nous la 
deseendons ensemble aux oubliettes ! 

Devant ce tableau saugrenu, Mme. ‘lixador plissa les 
deux yeux et se mit a rire, bonnement : 

** Hubert, dit-elle, il n’y a plus que toi qui me fasses 
rire! Ah! j'ai le coeur a la torture; mais ne sois pas 
secandalisé: c’est plus fort que moi, mon enfant. Je rirai, 
si j’en ai envie, je rirai & mon heure derniére, quand le 
pretre entrera dans ma chambre et me portera le bon Dieu.” 
Throughout the book is the warmth and the swiftness of 

sunlight. The comparison returns and returns again to the 
mind, The speed of the twelfth chapter is glorious. M. Codet, 
perhaps conscious of a certain affinity between his work and 
the picaresque, gives his chapters summary-headings. The 
twelfth runs: “ Histoire d’une toque de marmiton, d’un 
verre de whisky et d'un billet galant. Et, bénévolemment, on 
lavertit le lecteur que Bécot passe encore une fois par la 
fenétre.”’ But M. Codet is picaresque with a difference. He 
is picaresque because he is dealing with a world where the 
picaresque is the essential mode of existence ; in other words, 
the picaresque is necessary to his art. In the world he creates 
Mme. Borelli is a foreigner, and she has the mystery of a 
foreigner because she is meant to have it. Moreover—and 
this is the highest praise that can be given to the book— 
M. Codet was a master of the deep emotional effects proper 
io his world. There is a passage at the end of the eighteenth 
chapter in which the tragedy of the lassitude of age in a life 
that is built on love is rendered with a subtle economy and 
an extraordinary beauty. It is the highest point of the book ; 
it shows how irremediable was the loss of the author to 


modern French literature. J. MippteTon Murry. 





FRAY LUIS DE LEON. 


Fray Luis de Leon. By JAMEs FirzMAURICE- KELLY. His- 
panic Notes and Monographs, I. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Wir most of the poets that delight us by moments of con- 

centrated rapture we feel the glow, the upward flight; with 

Luis de Leon it is not so: his two or three perfect lyrics are 

a whiter heat, the hovering of an eagle that has already 

soared aloft. They crystallize for all time a passing ecstasy, 

as Wordsworth did in “ The Solitary Reaper ” and Manrique 
in his “ Coplas’ and, in some measure, San Juan de la 

Cruz in the richly scented lilies of his mystic song. 

In dealing with Luis de Leon’s life and works, and more 
particularly with his trial before the Inquisition, Professor 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly had a subject worthy of his pen, and he 
has treated it with his customary insight, sympathy, and 
humor. The tragedy of the trial had its comic side. 

“The mystic poet proved to be a formidable fighting- 
man. Before very long it must have dawned upon the 
Inquisitionary deputies at Valladolid that they had caught 
a Tartar. Unversed in the ways of the world, Luis de Leon 
came of a legal stock, and was thoroughly at home in a 
law-court. A master of dialectics, he was always alert, 
always prompt to criticize the evidence, always ready to 
deal with every point as it arose, always prepared to furnish 
elaborate written or verbal explanations as to every detail 
concerning which the tribunal could harbor a reasonable 
doubt "—(p. 46). 

Those who have gone through the lengthy documents con- 

cerning this trial will appreciate the truth and humor of 

Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s suggestion when there was 4 

question of arresting Luis de Leon a second time: “ If, how- 

ever, his experience of the Inquisition had made him more 
cautious in his dealings with it, the Inquisition had learned 

a lesson fro. its previous experience with Fray Luis de 

Leon.” When, however, it is remarked that Fray Luis ‘“ does 

not appear at his best” in his vehement denunciation of 

witnesses (p. 54) it should be remembered that we are not 
supposed to know, any more than Fray Luis’s contemporaries 
knew, anything about these little character-sketches, that 
he made them in absolute secrecy to a tribunal the authority 
of which he unreservedly acknowledged, and before which he 
believed it to be his duty to speak the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Under the circumstances he would 
have been more than human had he not “ let himself go.” 

The last thirty pages of this book (which for its size 
contains an astonishing amount of matter, and inaugurates 
a very welcome series to be published by the Hispanic 
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Society of America under Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
editorship) consider Luis de Leon as scholar, theologian, 
author, and poet. We would willingly have had more space 
devoted to his magnificent prose works. Of his poetry the 
“Qde to Francisco Salinas,” the celebrated blind musician 
of Salamanca, is characteristic by reason of its lofty thought, 
its echoes of Plato, its clear serenity and fervor. Many con- 
sider it Luis de Leon’s masterpiece in lyric verse :— 
“Calm grows the air around, 

Arrayed in beauty and unwonted light. 

Salinas, at the sound 

Of music exquisite 

That thy skilled hand doth cunningly indiie. 


And at that sound divine 

My soul, that in forgetfulnes: 
With a new light doth shine 
And unto memory plain 

Of its first splendid origin atiain. 


hath lain. 


or this new knowledge, then, 

Its nobler thoughts and destiny restores : 
Of gold, vain lure of men, 

Which the blind crowd adores. 

Che perishable beauty it ignores. 


Up through the fields of air ; 

It wings, till in the highest sphere it dwells, 
And a new music there 

It hears; music that wells 

Undying and all other kinds excels 

The great master there it sees, 

His hand upon the mighty lyre, with trai 
Of skilful cadences 

Create the holy strain 

Which this eternal temple doth sustain. 


And, since in sweet concent 

Its numbers flow symphonious, reply 
Concordant is soon sent, 

And both together vie 

In a mixed power of softest harmony. 


Through sea of melody 

In rapture sweet the sonl doth onward glide, 
And sinks there finally 

Until whate’er betide 

Beyond it to its senses be denied. 


© heavenly ravishment ! 

Life-giving death, oblivion’s sweet defence ! 
O might my life be spent 

In thy calm rest, nor thence 

Ever return to this vile earthly sense! 


To such bliss I entreat 

You, glory of Apollo’s sacred choir, 

O friends for whom doth beat 

My heart beyond desire 

Of treasures that bring tears and sorrows dir 


O evermore to hear 

Thy heavenly music, Salinas, be mine, 
Through whom awaking clear 

T'o holy thoughts incline 

The senses, to all else dull and supine ” 


Hooks in Brief, 
Burke’s Handbook to the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire. Edited by A. Winton TuHorPE. (Burke 

Publishing Co. £2 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tue labor that went to the making of this handbook is 
worthy of the praise due to large and successful effort. There 
are more than 25,000 people distinguished from the common 
millions by the O.B.E. To have collected their names, 
classified them, and furnished the biographies of a large 
number, was a heavy task, but it has been accomplished 
by Mr. Thorpe. He provides, also, an historical sketch of 
the Order, its statutes, some obituary notices, lists of pre 
celence, and colored plates of the insignia. Having paid 
that tribute, we cannot forbear to quote from the introduc- 
tion to this large volume. The Order was instituted, at 
“a moment of unrelieved gloom,” to distinguish those who 
“ yendered important services to our Empire ” from the vast 
mob who merely served. “ The original object of the Order 
was the recognition and encouragement of the non-combatant 
war-worker,” for on victory “the will of the people was 








firmly and immovably set,’’ and this will was, “ next to the 
heroism of the British soldiers and sailors, the proudest 
memory of the Great War.” The Order is, “in the truest 
sense of the word, the British Democracy’s own Order of 
Chivalry.” This explanation is unexceptionable; but some 
comment is provided by the services of many notable 
members of the Order, such as the expert in Frozen Rabbits 
and Eggs, and the adviser in Wines and Spirits to the War 
Office. 


* * * 


Belgium: From the Roman Invasion to the Present Time. 
By EmiLe CAMMAERTS. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


M. CaMMAERTS writes prose as gracefully as he writes 
verse. He has written this history of his country with a 
patriotic purpose. Following the practice of recent Belgian 
historians, he attempts to destroy the idea that the national 
existence of Belgium dates from its independence in 1839. 
He begins from the Roman invasion, and contends that, 
although the country possesses no strong natural frontiers, 
has no. strict geographical unity, and is peopled by 
different races speaking two languages, yet its “ national ” 
unity can be traced back for centuries. That unity, he says, 
has never been impaired by the language barrier, and both 
parts of the country have always presented common 
characteristics, common customs, and common institutions 
which no foreign rule has been able to eradicate. Belgium 
has had periods of greatness and periods of decadence, but 
M. Cammaerts insists upon one striking resemblance between 
all the periods: “ whether in the ninth, the thirteenth, the 
fifteenth, or the nineteenth century, they express the 
civilization of the time, and succeed in producing a typical 
example of essentially European culture, imperial under 
Charlemagne, communal in the Middle Ages, centralized 
under national princes during the Renaissance, highly indus- 
trialized and colonial in modern times.” M. Cammaerts 
writes interestingly and learnedly of art and literature in 
his country’s history. His book is an addition of distinction 
to the ‘“‘ Story of the Nations ” series. 

* * * 
Royal Romances and Tragedies. By CHARLES KINGSTON. 

Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“Pais volume,’ we are told, ‘forms a_ worthy 
successor to the authors well-known volume, * Famous 
Morganatic Marriages,’ ”’ and, although we have not read 
its predecessor, we think that not improbable. Mr. Kingston 
specializes in the domestic adventures of royal people, and 
brings to his study the diligence that a scientist does to his. 
He has a wide field, and a large net. Sophie of Sweden, 
whose husband was an “ old sinner,” ex-Empress Eugénie, 
William III. of Holland, the Austrian Court (a gold mine 
for scandals), Ferdinand of Bulgaria (once described by the 
ex-Kaiser as the “ biggest scoundrel in Kurope”’), Queen 
Natalie of Serbia, King Humbert, King Milan, and many 
others furnish stories for this book. There are numbers of 
people who will find Mr. Kingston's subjects interesting. 
* % * 
The Workers’ International. Ky Rk. W. PostGatTe. (The 
Swarthmore Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Tue First INTERNATIONAL” would have been a more 
appropriate title for Mr. Postgate’s book. To the story of the 
Second International, which he dislikes extremely as a 
merely bourgeois and reformist institution, he gives but a 
scornful two or three pages, and in a brief closing chapter 
he records with approval the inauguration of the Moscow 
International. The centre body, which the I.L.P. and other 
reformist Socialist parties are trying to create, he regards 
as still-born. He does not discuss at all the re-establishment 
of the trade union international movement. To the first 
stage of the movement only is adequate treatment given, 
and this stage ended as far back as 1872. Mr. Postgate 
explains that he has given greater attention to the First 
International, because he believes it to be “ an episode whose 
importance to European labor, and to British economic 
history, has been seriously underrated.’’ His book does not 
justify this belief. The story as he presents it is simply a 
record of the activities of a few men who represented very 
few workers, who were constantly quarrelling and intriguing 
against each other, and who therefore brought the move- 
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ment to complete failure. Mr. Postgate fails to show that 
the First International influenced in any vital way the 
subsequent development of the Socialist or Labor move- 
ments. He does show, however, how appallingly disintegrat- 
ing and destructive the influence of a few men who are 
unscrupulous or vindictive, or who place theories above 
human relationships, may be in a movement which is seeking 
the way to new conditions of life. Mr. Postgate’s book is a 
study of a movement designed to promote international 
revolution. 
7 * + 


Topee and Turban. By Licut.-Col. H. A. NEWELL. (Lane 
2ls. net.) 

Lieut.-Cot. NEWELL’s is a pleasing and unpretentious 
record of his impressions of places he has visited in India. 
It is a book of temples and tombs, legends and history, 
strange scenery and strange people. The tour covers a great 
area—from Kashmir, in the far north-west, to Mahamal- 
lipuram, in the south-east. It is not to be expected that 
new material can be gleaned from a country that travellers, 
scientists, historians, archeologists, and ethnologists have 
discussed for so long, but Lieut.-Col. Newell has a brightness 
of narration that gives freshness to his notes of history and 
his retelling of legends. He devotes an interesting chapter 
to that mysterious people, the Todas, who live high up in 
the Nilgiris. Their place of origin is unknown, and the old 
belief that they were aborigines in their present country 
is now discarded. ‘‘ The advance of civilization has affected 
them so little that they are to-day probably much what they 
were at the beginning of time,” writes Lieut.-Col. Newell ; 
“the twentieth century sees in them a prehistoric survival 
of a tribe that peopled the earth in the shadowy 
ages of the mammoth.” The Todas have never tilled 
the soil nor planted a vegetable, and, though dwelling amid 
game forests, they neither hunt nor fish. “ From time 
immemorial their sole occupation has been to tend their 
buffaloes. Of these they possess an uncommonly fine species. 
... From their neighbors, the Badagas, they receive a 
tribute of grain in acknowledgment of Toda overlordship, 
basing their claim to such upon the assertion that they were 
first upon the ground. It is extremely problematical 
whether this argument bears much weight with the 
Badagas. What does impress them is fear of the magic 
practised by the Todas, who enjoy a formidable reputation 
as diviners and sorcerers.” 





Hrom the Publishers’ Cable. 


Mr. JosepH Conrap is writing a Napoleonic novel, and 
is at present in Corsica. 

* * * 

Messrs. HEINEMANN have now produced a new edition of 
“Typhoon.” This volume, included in the Acme Library, 
is a reprint of the first “Typhoon ’’ volume, and contains, 
zs well as the title story, three tales which have not 
been reprinted anywhere else. 

* * * 

Wr are informed that for the Vie Heureuse prize, 1921- 
1922, the following books are recommended for consideration : 
Miss Mansfield’s “Bliss,” Miss Bagnold’s ‘ Happy 
Foreigner,” Miss Kaye Smith's “Green Apple Harvest,” 
Mr. Brett Young’s “Black Diamond,” Mr. Sadleir’s 
“ Privilege,’ and Mr. Louis Golding’s “ Forward from 
Babylon.”’ 

* * * 

Queen's Cottece, Oxrorp, which produced about a year 
azo a “ Miscellany” of prose, verse, and drawings, is to 
jssue a similar collection this year. 

* * a 

‘‘ INDEX-LEARNING turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.”’ 
Such is the motto of a little pamphlet from Yarmouth, 
entitled * Handlist of some Manuscript Indexes to Norfolk 
and Suffolk Works.” The author, Mr. W. de Castre, finding 
that most of the important local reference books were without 
their most important feature, the Index, has supplied it in 
every case for the benefit of those interested. It is a proud 
achievement. 





—__.. 


Amone recent book catalogues that of Mr. Chaundy, 
Albemarle Street, deserves notice for its capital arrange- 
ment under class headings. Here occur Mark Anthony 
Lower's “ Worthies of Sussex,” printed at Lewes in 1865: 
Gilpin’s “ Observations on the Wye,” with the fine plates of 
Gilpin’s unsurpassed period; and many other good books 
which, if not rarities, are not met with every day. 

* * * 


Mr. W. M. Murpnuy, of Liverpool, issues interesting 
lists, No. 213 of which is before us. The admired item here 
is Ireland’s “ Life of Napoleon,” with twenty-three colored 
plates by Cruikshank—an unusually tine copy (£100). Cottle’s 
* Karly Recollections,” with those handsome portraits of 
Coleridge and Lamb, 1837, is marked at 15s. ; and passing by 
a sober and solid collection we would draw attention to the 
* Vocal Magazine ” of 1781, containing well over a thousand 
old songs (25s.). 

* * * 

A CATALOGUE which should certainly be preserved for 
purposes of reference is Messrs. Dobell’s, for March, which 
includes 348 uncommon books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth ceniuries. Among them are an early ‘* Euphues,” and 
Gervase Markham’s “ Pleasures of Princes,’’ 1615, which is 
remarkable, inasmuch as, despite its being a book about 
angling and gamecocks, it has never yet been cut for reading 

* * * 

Last week these columns endeavored to enlarge the bod; 
of verse known to be by Charles Lamb. This week we are 
able to make the balance even. The verses * On Seeing 
Mrs. K— B—,” conjectured by Iamb’s later editors to be 
his, and collected from the “ Tickler ” of 1821, first occur 
in the “ Examiner” of July 18th, 1816. They are there 
signed “ B. F., Northiam, 1814.” The previous number oi 
the “ Examiner’ had contained a poetical epistle by the 
editor to “ B. F.,” or to give him his full name, Barron Field. 





A Hundred Dears Ago. 


1821: A LETTER ON THE DEATH OF KEATS. 
Tue “ Morning Chronicle" fer 1821 contained one or two 
items of literary terest other than those referred to in our 
last article. There was often some mild pleasantry or 
epigram, such as this :—‘ Shakespeare: The house in which 
this poet lived at Stratford-upon-Avon is at present inhabited 
by a butcher, who has placed the following inscription over 
his door : — 


SHAKESPEARE Livep Here. 
N.B.—Horsé anv Cart to Let.” 
Theve was a letter from Shelley on the piracy of “ Queen 
Mab”; another from Mrs. Burns thanking the Burns 
Society for a present of silver candlesticks; another from 
Thomas Campbell, editor of the * New Monthly,” refusing 
responsibility for articles which appeared in that journal 
without having been submitted to him. (Apparently the 
proprietors inserted whatever they pleased.) Further, on 
September 10th, the “ Morning Chronicle” lamented at 
length the death of Vicesimus Knox, the compiler of 
‘Elegant Extracts ""—that agreeable anthology. 
But undoubtedly the most memorable contribution was 
that which follows here. The writer, it will be judged, was 
probably Charles Cowden Clarke :— 


‘‘JoHN KgEaTs, THE POET. 

““ Sir,—I find by the Daily Papers that the young Poet, 
John Keats, is dead. I shall feel gratified if you will allow 
a few remarks from his School-fellow and Friend a place in 
your paper. 

“It appears that Mr. Keats died of decline at Rome, 
whither he had retired to repair the inroads which the 
rupturing of a blood vessel had made upon his constitution. 
It is not impossible that his premature death may have been 
brought on by his performing the office of nurse to a 
younger brother, who also died of a decline; for his atten- 
tion to the invalid was so anxious and unwearied, that his 
friends could see distinctly that his own health had suffered 
in the exertion. This may have been one cause, but I do 
not believe it was the sole cause. It will be remembered 
that Keats received some rough and brutal usage from the 
Reviews about two years since; particularly from the 
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Quarterly, and from a Northern one; which, in the opinion 
of every gentlemanly and feeling mind, has rendered itself 
infamous from its coarse pandarism to the depraved appetites 
of gossips and scandal-mongers. To what extent the treat- 
ment he received from those writers operated upon his mind, 
I cannot say: for Keats had a noble—a proud—and an 
undaunted heart; but he was very young, only one and 
twenty. He had all the enthusiasm of the youthful poet 
burning in him—he thought to take the great world by 
the hand, and hold its attention while he unburthened the 
overflowings of an aspiring and ardent imagination; and 
his beautiful recasting of ‘The Pot of Basil’ proves that 
he would have done so had he lived. But his ardour was 
met by the torpedo touch of one, whose ‘ Blood is very 
snow-broth’; and the exuberant fancies of a young and 
almost ungovernable fancy were dragged forward by 
another, and exhibited in gross and wanton caricature. It 
is truly painful to see the yearnings of an eager and trusting 
mind thus held up to the fiend-like laugh of a brutal mob, 
upon the pikes and bayonets of literary mercenaries. If it 
will be any gratification to Mr. Gifford to know how much 
he contributed to the discomfort of a generous mind, I can 
so far satisfy it by informing him that Keats has lain awake 
through the whole night talking with sensitive bitterness 
of the unfair treatment he had experienced; and with 
becoming scorn of the information which was afterwards 
suggested to him: ‘ That as it was considered he had been 
rather roughly handled, his future productions should be 
reviewed with Jess harshness.” So much for the integrity 
and impartiality of criticism! This charge would no doubt 
he denied with high and flouncing indignation; but he told 
me he had been given to understand as much, and J believe 
him. If the object of this hint was to induce the young 
Poet to quit the society of those whom he had chosen for his 
friends, and who had helped him in pushing off his boat from 
shore, it shows how little his character was known to his 
assailants. He had a ‘little body,’ but he too had a 
‘mighty heart,’ as any one of them would have discovered, 
had the same impertinences been offered to him personally 
which were put forth in their anonymous scandal-rolls. 
Keats’s great crime was his having dedicated his first pro- 
duction to Mr. Leigh Hunt. He should have cowered under 
the wings of Mr. Croker, and he would have been fostered 
into ‘a pretty chicken.’ 

‘“*T remember his first introduction to Mr. Hunt, and 
the pleasure each seemed to derive from the interview. 
I remember with admiration all thet Gentleman’s friend- 
ship and disinterestedness towards him—disinterestedness 
which would surprise those only who do not know him. 
I remember, too, his first introduction to Mr. Haydon; and 
when in the ‘course of conversation that great artist asked 
him, ‘if the did not love his country,’ how the blood rushed 
to his cheeks and the tears to his eyes, at his energetic 
reply. His love of freedom was ardent and grand. He once 
said, that if he should live a few years, he would go over 
to South America, and write a Poem on Liberty, and now 
he lies in the land where liberty once flourished, and where 
it is regenerating. 

‘*T hope his friends and admirers (for he had both, 
and warm ones) will raise a monument to his memory on 
the classical spot where he died; and that Canova, the 
Roman, will contribute that respect so amply in his power 
to the memory of the yeung Englishman, who possessed 
a kindred mind with, and who restamped the loveliest of all 
the stories of his great countryman—Boccaccio. 

‘*And now farewel, noble spirit! You have forsaken 
us, and taken the long and dark journey towards ‘that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns’; but you have 
left a memorial of your genius which ‘ posterity will not 
willingly let die.” You have plunged into the gulf, but 
your golden sandals remain. ‘The storm of life has over- 
blown, and, ‘ the rest is silence.’ 

‘‘ Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 
+. * * * 


Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy Grave.” 


This letter appeared on July 27th, 1821. 





Hlusie. 
THE END OF A CHAPTER. 
Ir seems only the other day that English music was 
supposed to be in process of regeneration by the influence 
of English folksong. To-day the folksong movement 
is dead and almost utterly forgotten. It is true that 
there are music-shops in London where one may see tables 
spread with folksong publications of all kinds ; there are 
thousands of children in the schools of the country who 
are learning the tunes from them. The Folksong Society 


still continues the publication of its learned and valuable 
proceedings. But the day is gone when no singer could 
give a recital without at least one group of folksongs. 
Even the sham folksong of commerce seems to have 
disappeared. English folksong as an inspiration to the 
serious composers of English music is a thing of the past. 
The folksong movement was in its origins essentially 
academic. It had nothing to do with ‘‘ the people.” 
Haydn and Dvorak may have woven into their 
symphonies the tunes which they heard as youthful 
ragamuffins in their native villages. No English 
composer rose from the village inn to the honors of the 
Sheldonian on the wave of folksong. Our musicians 
did not touch their native traditional tunes until 
they had achieved a position of dignity by a proper 
course of classical studies. As so often happens 
in this country, it needed an Irishman to give 
the initial impulse. The publication of Stanford’s 
Irish songs, dedicated appropriately to Brahms, dates 
the real beginning of the English folksong movement. 
The next landmark was the publication by Mr. Fuller 
Maitland and Miss Broadwood of the “ English County 
Songs,’’ a collection which might have had as its subtitle 
““ A Song-Book for County Families.’’ The history of 
the movement in its social, and later in its commercial 
aspects, has yet to be written. The historian of the 
future will have to consider it under various heads: the 
collection of folksongs, the dissemination of them, the 
exploitation of them and their influence upon artistic 
music. He will find that in all these phases, with the 
exception of the commercial one, the movement retained 
its essentially academic character. The collection of 
folksongs appealed to the research instinct. People who 
in other days might have spent their vacations digging 
up tumuli or rubbing brasses roamed the countryside 
in search of oldest inhabitants and their musical 
reminiscences. It was always the aged who supplied the 
best folksongs, and this contact with members of the 
ancient retainer class had a natural romantic attraction. 
English people seldom distinguish between what is old and 
what is beautiful. The folksong became a symbol of 
Arcadia, a survival from the age of innocence, the talis- 
man against the subversive ideas engendered by an urban 
civilization, the charm that was to bring England back 
to a new and, let us hope, a happier form of feudalism. 

Folksong may stand for many things. It may stand 
for the country as against the town, for the naive and 
primitive as against the sophisticated and over-civilized ; 
it may also stand for the humble as against the proud, 
for England as against the world. Yet somehow at the 
moment when patriotism was most in the public eye it 
seldom if ever expressed itself musically in folksong. The 
folksong enthusiasts often claimed to have induced those 
set under them to accept it, but they always admitted 
that it was a task involving patient and ingenious per- 
suasion. ‘‘ Teach us to keep our proper stations’’ was 
the real message of folksong ; unfortunately, most of those 
whose station it should have been to sing folksongs 
preferred the social elevation which was implied in the 
song from the music-halls. And at the other end the 
folksong fizzled out on the concert-platform because there 
were so few singers who could sing it. It was the 
property of the academically-educated class. As long 
as it was fashionable, it had to be sung, and so temporary 
folksongs were manufactured for the use of ‘“‘ temporary 
gentlemen.’’ It is fortunate that the whole craze was 
merely a temporary one. 

The influence of the folksong on artistic music is a 
more interesting subject to discuss. When Brahms 
published his folksongs they attracted English musicians 
not because they were folksongs but because they were 
the work of Brahms. As a matter of actual fact German 
researchers have demonstrated that many of the tunes 
were not folksongs at all, but forgeries deliberately con- 
structed a hundred years ago or more in order to bring the 
folksong movement of that day into ridicule. I remember 
vividly how Stanford’s Irish songs were first shown to 
me by an ardent disciple of his whose enthusiasm was 
fired not so much by the tunes as by the exquisite beauty 
of Stanford’s accompaniments. As I turn them over 











again to-day I realize the accuracy of that judgment. It 
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was the disciples of Stanford who seized upon English 
folksong as the foundation of a new English style in 
artistic music. There were others too who made use of 
folksong, but in a different way. They were much more 
the disciples of Grieg. It was Grieg’s music rather than 
that of their own soil which fascinated them. They 
showed that English folksongs could be made to sound 
almost as much like Grieg as Norwegian ones ; they even 
showed that the style of Grieg was not, as many critics 
had imagined, a closed garden which none save its maker 
might enter, but a wide field that might be developed 
by more than one generation of inheritors. They 
exploited folksong for a moment, sometimes for a 
moment of singular fascination. The first group did not 
exploit folksong ; one might almost say that they let folk- 
song exploit them. It is a curious and characteristically 
English attitude of humility, analogous to the humility 
which many of our composers have shown towards poetry 
in the setting of it to music. It has been the motive of 
much musie which appeals to us less as beautiful music 
than as the expression of beautiful minds, and it has 
for that very reason caused English music—the best 
English music, perhaps—to make no appeal whatever 
to foreign listeners. It is not that the foreigner is 
coarse-eared or prejudiced ; it is simply that the foreigner 
expects music to appeal to him as music, while this music 
of ours is sometimes not so much music as a musician’s 
homage to some other art. 

English folksong somehow refused to be exploited. 
The reasons, I need hardly say, are not moral but purely 
technical. The characteristic which distinguishes English 
folksongs conspicuously from those of other countries is 
the combination of certain qualities which, taken 
separately, are common to many other types. By no 
means all of our folksongs possess all these qualities, but 
their combination certainly makes for the kind of melody 
which one would pick out anywhere as English. The 
typical English foiksong is definitely modal ; but it is not 
primitive or barbaric. It has no mannerisms of melody 
or rhythm such as we find in Hungarian or Scottish 
tunes; its rhythm may be regular or irregular, but it 
will be easily grasped, and the whole will form a well- 
balanced design corresponding to a stanza of four and 
frequently more than four lines. 

Now, consider the result of introducing melody 
of this type into the artistic music of about thirty years 
ago. Brahms is the standard great composer of the day. 
Bars of five beats and phrases of five bars are nothing 
new to him; he is conversant too with the management 
of the ancient modes. Yet English folksongs will not 
fit comfortably into the Brahms scheme. He expects 
irregular rhythms to regularize themselves at least by 
sharp definition—the English tune strolls comfortably 
along, completely indifferent to the presence or absence 
of an extra syllable. Modes, says Brahms, are all very 
well in semibreves and minims, but your English tunes 
go too fast for the proper harmonies. Thus for the 
artistic treatment of a theme it must be developed in 
the manner of Beethoven. But the English tune refuses 
to be ‘‘ developed.’’ It is very seldom that it possesses 
incisive rhythmical figures that can be bitten off and 
separately worried. It loses its personality if it is dis- 
membered. French and Russian methods suited the 
English tune no better than the German one. It was 
too odd and individual to fit into a ready-made scheme, 
and yet too organized and definite a personality to be 
treated as a plaything. That is one of the reasons why 
it has been sent back to its country home again; its 
manners are not brilliant, but it refuses to play at bears 
in the drawing-room. 

The folksong cult has been a failure; but it helped 
to bring about in this country the natural reaction 
against the music of the nineteenth century. It was, at 
any rate, a healthier influence in the rejuvenation of 
melody than either modern orientalism, or that antique 
orientalism called plainsong. It gave us the variety of 
the modes with a new variety of rhythm. These were 
positive esthetic gains. They brought with them too 
a certain romantic sentiment which appealed to English 
emotions as no exotic melody ever could; with the 
‘bracing north-east of the Dorian and the wistful south- 
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westerly softness of the Mixolydian they seemed to bring 


| the breath of a country which none of us, wherever born 


or bred, could truthfully say that he knew, but which 
we were all pleased to think might have been ours to 
forget. 

What the folksong movement might have given 
to English music we can see just hinted at in the works 
of George Butterworth. He had no sooner achieved his 
own technique than he died. There remain only a few 
orchestral pieces and about a dozen songs. In the 
“‘ Shropshire Lad ’’ Rhapsody we see how the folksong 
character of the themes determines the construction of 
the whole ; the other orchestral pieces are still hampered 
by the technique of an earlier style. |The songs are 
among the most beautiful ever written by English com- 
posers. They have too much of that tender reticence, 
that strange humility that I mentioned earlier, to attract 
the multitude. For George Butterworth, notwith. 
standing all his independence of personality, was one 
of the academic school. That was why he perfected him- 
self in the spirit of folksong. In these songs folksong 
appears only as an intangible suggestion; it is some. 
thing else really that gives them their beauty. They 
derive it from their fine economy of workmanship, their 
masterly distinction of form. Lovely as they are, they 
belong already to a definite past. They close fitly the 
chapter which Stanford began. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 





The Drama. 


THE GOSPEL OF ANDREW UNDERSHAFT. 


‘“ Mason BarBaRa ”’ was revived at the Hampstead 
Everyman Theatre last Monday for the first time since 
its original production in 1905. It is strange that this 
should be so. Not only is this play one of the greatest, 
most thoughtful, and most poetic of those that Mr. Shaw 
has written, it is also one that shows the height of his 
power in character-creation. The discussions may be 
uncommonly long, but the people are uncommonly alive. 
They have the supreme mark of vitality in a creature 
of imagination, ability to behave in defiance of its own 
author’s ideas about it. Thackeray’s people regularly 
show this spirit of mutiny—how often Ethel Newcome, 
for instance, proves to us that she has not thought or 
done a tithe of the mean things that Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche insinuates about her in the margin! Barbara and 
Jenny Hill, Undershaft, Lady Britomart and Stephen 
go their own way with just the same independence ; the 
Shavian Preface has not been written that would act as 
a protocol to define their activities. Not only do they 
please themselves on the stage, they refuse to be flung 
like puppets into a box when the curtain is down. In the 
fifteen years that have passed since the play was last 
given they have not been inert; they made their 
presence felt in the smoke and the detonations and the 
stench of the late war, and when they return to the stage 
in 1921 we know a great deal more about them than 
we did when they left it in 1905. What do we think 
of them to-day? 

Let us begin with Barbara herself. Miss Annie 
Russell, who took the part originally, made such a trim 
and dainty little officer of her, had such an unmistak- 
able aroma of the ‘‘ Belle of New York,’ that senti- 
mental memories received a jar when the new Barbara 
strode on to the stage with her slouching gait, tanned 
face, ill-fitting uniform, and heavy shoes. A minute, 
however, was enough to bring the consoling thought 
that if Miss Dorothy Massingham (of all actresses) chose 
to be inelegant there must be a good reason for it, and 
the play had rot gone far before it became obvious how 
Barbara’s ‘‘ larger loves and diviner dreams’’ would 
naturally, in a girl of her unchallenged social position, 
express themselves outwardly in this carelessness of 
appearances. Thus, from the first, we seemed to be know- 
ing Barbara more intimately than we had done before, 
and in the second act we were ready for the revelation. 
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This came in the scene between 
hooligan, Bill Walker. The Major is understood to be 
giving him a lesson in the Christian spirit ; the Preface 
to the play uiderlines the fact that it is true, not 
spurious Christianity which she is expounding when she 
refuses either to take revenge for his brutality or let 
him buy himself forgiveness. But as we watched this 
Barbara, the Christian maxims coming with such danger- 
ous silkiness from her mouth, and all her taut, smiling 
pose displaying meanwhile nothing but the most insolent, 
aristocratic joy in battle, we perceived then and there 
that she would leave the Salvation Army, because she 
had never been of it. Bill strikes down his enemies 
with his fists for his petty satisfactior.; Barbara strikes 
down her enemies with her spirit, for a larger satisfac- 
tion—but they are both pagans. Barbara is one of 
those great ecclesiastics who put, quite sincerely, at the 
service of their church or community, all their confident 
command of the weapons of the flesh. How she taunts, 
stabs, tricks and traps her spiritual prey—for his own 
good. And how sharp is the cleavage between her and 
her lieutenant, silly little Jenny Hill, who cannot look 
Bill defiantly in the eyes, does not know how to grapple 
with him, would be ashamed to torture his conscience, 
and has not the slightest dream of ‘‘ bringing him home 
alive ’’ as the essential preliminary to saving him. The 
difference is expressed in the issue. Barbara stands 
proudly unharmed with the bully cringing before her; 
Jenny (if the stage permitted the reality of the episode 
to be shown) would be plastered with dirt and dripping 
with blood. And which of these two is the Christian 
figure ? 

Every church has its Barbaras—Archbishops or 


Generals, Abbesses or Superintendents. That fate- 
laden moment when Undershaft, the munitioner, 
offers his cheque to the Salvation Army, teaches 


Barbara little about the Army, but everything about 
herself. Of course, the fighting Christianity she 
practises must have the sinews of war—-at any sacrifice. 
Had Barbara been a Christian she would have taken the 
dilemma of this blood-money as a call to denude herself 
further; to become inefficient for Christ’s sake. Being 
the daughter of Andrew Undershaft, she chooses the 
bolder, more effective, fighting creed that he professes, 
in place of the compromising hesitations of the Army 
(as it is pictured in the play). A grand goddess this 
girl truly is, some Teutonic or Gothic deity, not yet 
classified in the mythology, deep and glorious with her 
blended maternal tenderness and warrior-courage. So 
we think of her as she stands in her long cloak against 
one of those indefinitely suggestive backgrounds of which 
the Everyman stage has the secret, watching the dawn 
define and sharpen the great noses of the projectiles and 
the penthouses of the high-explosive sheds in the 
munition city below and around her. Really, compared 
with this noble figure, what is a saint? Something 
essentially lower-class, hopelessly bound up with bread 
and treacle in Salvation Army huts or plaster statuettes 
in tin Catholic mission chapels. And yet there is a mis- 
calculation in Barbara’s dream. Although (it is 
understood) Papa Undershaft only makes cannon to kill, 
maim, and destroy as a preparation for the better world 
that is to succeed this preliminary stage, Barbara will 
find that somehow this preliminary stage never comes 
to an end. Beelzebub has signed on for the 
contract of casting out Beelzebub so often, but he has 
never made a clean job of it yet. 

That brings us to the gospel of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft himself. It hasn’t worn at all well. ‘‘ Money and 
Gunpowder,’’ he says, with more literary ear than the 
gentleman who ejaculated ‘‘ Blood and Iron.’”’ Let 
us suppose he really means it; what a remarkably 
poor job he has made of it! The figure of Adolphus 
Cusins—Mr. Felix Aylmer’s admirable Mephistophe- 
lean Cusins—cold, donnish, spectacled, rises to confront 
him. How effortlessly this product of Greek plays 
and English University Common Rooms over-reaches 
‘Undershaft and Lazarus,’’ and steps into their inherit- 
ance in the play! And that is nothing to what he 
and his colleagues have done outside the play. 
When they laid down their texts, with a sigh, and went 
into uniform or administration during the war, an 


Barbara and the | 





Empire of money and gunpowder crumbled to dust. 
When one of them wrote a few chapters about the Peace 
the wisdom of we forget how many nations nourished 
on maxims of money and gunpowder was scattered to 
the winds. ‘Take care, Father Undershaft, of Professor 
Cusins! 

But does St. Andrew honestly believe in money and 
gunpowder? Not a bit of it! As we have said, that is 
for him the initiatory stage only. Beelzebub shall cast 
out Beelzebub, and then put on his coat and go. “ Dare 
you make war on war?’’ Undershaft cries, with 
tremendous earnestness, to Cusins. To do him justice, 
the Professor is scarcely such a fool as to embrace 
that project. But Undershaft believes it possible— 
or did in 1905. Honor, justice, truth, love, mercy, 
and so forth he calls ‘‘ the graces and _ luxuries 
of a rich, strong and safe life.’’ If they are not 
its foundation as well, they will be regarded as 
unnecessary grace and superfluous luxuries. After all— 
circumspice! We fear that St. Andrew Undershaft can 
hardly mean what he says, and maybe it was some 
inkling of that which led Mr. Nicholas Hannen (who has 
never acted any part better) to make him up as a 
whiskered Victorian statesman of a Gladstonian cut. 


He is as mild a philanthropist as the world contains, in 


reality; but he must use big words, they soothe his 
frightened nerves. 

As a last reflection, we cannot conceal our sus- 
picion that a Salvation Army shelter in West Ham 
must be a good deal more populacier than the one 
Mr. Shaw presents to us. The Major might be an 
Earl’s granddaughter, but surely her subalterns would 
normally be of a less cultured class. We complain, in 
fact, that Miss Hazel Jones (doubtless correctly fol- 
lowing the book) makes Jenny too refined. We had 
almost complained that she makes her too pretty. But 
sentiment must have some outlet—Miss Margaret 
Carter’s frosty elegance and du Maurieresque frocks as 
Lady Britomart, though irresistible, were not enough 
by themselves to meet this demand—and the vision of 
the three Salvationists, the grey-haired commander, 
Barbara with her spiritual glory, and this charming, 
frail child, standing together with faces framed in their 
wide bonnets, the red ribbons lighting up the grey 
squalor of the shelter, was too beautiful to be foregone. 
After all, Jenny, as a Saint, has a right to be glorified 
on the day she is canonized. We will regard this 
tableau as a prophetic apotheosis. | 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


The Independent Gallery, Grafton Street: Pictures and 
Drawings by Modern French Painters. 


Amoncst the many varieties into which unorthodox art in 
Paris is now divided it is possible to discern one or two 
broad definitions. Thus in the main body of Cubism there are 
the conservatives who retain in their final synthesis a certain 
amount of reference to natural forms, and the radicals who 
depart altogether from natural forms and present their vision 
in terms of purely abstract design. Outside Cubism we have 
a number of painters who content themselves with 
emphasizing and, perhaps, slightly distorting the formal 
elements in nature without going to extreme lengths in 
reconstruction. It is, indeed, rather curious to find that the 
two landscapes shown by Matisse are not at all of a kind to 
startle anyone accustomed to Impressionist art. Certainly 
Matisse belongs more to Impressionism than any of his 
fellow-moderns, because, like the Impressionists, he is 
interested in color and indifferent to form. Yet, unlike the 
Impressionists, he is not concerned to give us an exact 
transcription of the accidents of light and atmosphere, and it 
is an essential part of his sensitiveness to color that he per- 
ceives it as a filament possessing edges, and these edges, in 
the subtlety and freedom of their arrangement, remind us 
of the elegant calligraphy of Chinese paintings. 

Why, then, is it that Matisse’s art is so much 


less disconcerting in landscape than in compositions 
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the answer is 
conform to any 


containing human figures? Probably 
that we do not expect nature to 
particular type, and unless the Philistine actually 
recognizes the particular scene chosen by the artist, 
he has no reason to complain of the artist’s wilfulness or 
inaccuracy. But when he is confronted by representations 
of the human body or human countenance he feels that he 
knows something about it, and produces rough measurements 
to confute the artist. He knows that the average body is 
symmetrical, and that the facial features may vary with the 
individual but follow in all cases the same rough laws of 
position; so when Matisse, to whom accuracy to anything 
but his own esthetic purpose is completely irrelevant, paints 
a human face he is very much upset by the challenge to his 
own mathematical vision. He may, of course, relying on his 
memories of academic landscape and of photographs, say 
that Matisse’s sea and land are not true to life; that they 
are fantastic. In that word “ fantastic,” if he but knew it, 
lies the saving grace. It is precisely the artist's fantasy, or 
imaginative licence, which we must freely grant before any 
common understanding can be reached. If only “ La Plage ”’ 
and “ Les deux Raies ” are recognized to be fantastic, their 
charm can be appreciated without the uncomfortable intru- 
sion of preconceived ideas derived from third-rate painting 
and photographic views. From this it is but a step to the 
realization of the wonderful simplicity of treatment with 
which the artist recalls to the mind the animation of a 
deserted stretch of sea and sand and the dancing movement 
of a sailing boat close up to shore on a sunny day. 

We have left to the last a very early Degas, 
“Achille et Bucéphale,’’ an oil-painting reminding one 
in its use of the medium of the marvellous pastels 
of his prime, but of which the subject belongs to 
the romantic school of Delacroix, and is entirely 
foreign to the true direction of his genius. In “ Danseuses se 
Coiffant ’’ we have a preliminary sketch in charcoal to the 
famous series of ballet dancers in pastel. 

O. R. D. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 23. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Great Epoch of Explora- 
tion: Portugal,’’ Mr. H. Yule Oldham. 

Irish Literary Society (7, Brunswick Square, W.C.), 
4.30.—‘‘ The Threat to Irish Literature,’’ Mr. R. 
Lynd. 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C., 1.20.—“ War 
from the Soldier’s Point of View.” 

Institute of Actuaries, 5. 

Caxton Hall, Westminster, ‘7.30.—‘‘ Higher Produc- 
tion and How to Obtain It,’ Major H. E. Craw- 
ford. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘* Recent Applications 
of the Spectroscope to Science and Industry,”’ 
Lecture III., Dr. S. J. Lewis. (Cantor Lectures.) 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Darwin’s Theory of Man’s 
Origin, in the Light of Present-Day Evidence,” 
Lecture II., Prof. A. Keith. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 4.—‘‘ The Romance of 
Ashanti,’ Sir Francis Fuller. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—Annual Meeting. 

Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution (Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street), 6.30.—Annual Meeting, Lord 
Burnham in the Chair. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ From Birth 
to Death in the Gilbert Islands,’’ Mr. A. Grimble. 

School of Oriental Studies (Finsbury Circus, E.C.), 
noon.—‘‘ The Duteh in South Africa,’’ Miss A. 
Werner. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Nationalization and Bureau- 
eracy,” Lecture II., Mr. H. S. Foxwell. 

Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
(Caxton Hall, Westminster), 3.30.—Annual Meeting : 
Slavery—Mandates—Native Armies. 

Royal Sanitary Institute, 5.30.—‘‘Some Lessons of 
the War,’’ Col. C. H. Melville. 

University College, 5.30.—“ The Relations of Great 
Britain and the United States after 1814,” 
Prof. W. A. Phillips. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.— ‘‘ Research in the Wool 
Industry,’’ Sir J. P. Hinchliffe. 

Egypt Exploration Society. (Royal Society’s Lecture 
Room), 8.30.—‘‘ Sumer and Egypt: Their Chrono- 
logy and Culture,’’ Prof. 8. Langdon. 


Mon. 25. 





Thurs. 28. Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ The Vibrations of a Spinning 
Dise,”’ Prof. H. Lamb and Mr. R. V. Southwell; 
and five other Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Approach to the New 
Testament,’’ Lecture I., Prof. J. Moffatt. 
Fri. 29. League of Peace and Freedom (144, High Holborn, 
W.C.), 7.30.—‘‘ George Fox,” Mr. G. Kaufmann. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘* Advances in Astronomy,”’ Sir 
F. W. Dyson. 
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Nationale. 7§x4}. 287 pp. Paris, Grasset, 6 fr. 75. 
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Wildon Carr. 73x5. 223 pp. Methuen, 6/- n. 

SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
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Methuen, 18/- n. 

O’Brien (George). Labor T4x5. Methuen, 
6/- n. 

Watts (Frank). An Introduction to the Psychological Problems of 
Industry. 83x53. 240 pp. Allen & Unwin, 12/6 n. 

Woytinsky (Wladimr). La Démocratie Géorgienn (Bibliothéque 
d'Histoire Contemporaine). Pref. by M. E. Vandervelde. 9x5 
302 pp., il., maps. Paris, Alcan, 12 fr. 

EDUCATION. 

Bailard (Philip Boswood). Teaching the Mother Tongue. 4x6 
188 pp. Hodder & Stoughton, 4/6 n. 

Cicero. Somnium Scipionis. Ed. by J. F. Stout. 7x5. 32 pp. Univ. 
Tutorial Press, 2/6 n. 

Modern Teacher, The. Essays on Educational Aims and Methods. 
Ed. by A. Watson Bain. Introd. by Sir W. H. Hadow. 9x5} 
287 pp. Methuen, 10/6 n. 

PHILOLOGY. 
A Manual of Lu-Ganda (Cambridge Guides to 
Languages). 73x5. 274 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
LITERATURE. 
The Outer Circle. 74x5. 221 pp. Allen & Unwin, 
jo D. 

Dornis eo Hommes d’Action et de Réve. 73x43. 333 pp. Paris, 
Cres, 6 fr. 50. 

Glass of Fashion, The: Some Social Reflections. By a Gentleman 
with a Duster. 74x44. 171 pp. Mills & Boon, 5/- n. 

Goodell (Thomas Dwight). Athenian Tragedy: a Study in Popular 
Art (Yale Classical Series). 73x5. 297 pp. New Haven, Conn, 
Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 21/- n. 

Quigley (Hugh). Italy and the Rise of a New School of Criticism 
in the Eighteenth Century, with special reference to the Work 
of Pietro Calepio (Department of Italian Studies, Univ. of 
Glasgow). 84x53. 182 pp. Perth, Munro & Scott, 7/6 n. 

a oy (Rabincranath). The Wreck. 73x53. 414 pp. Macmillan, 

6 n. 

Thibaudet (Albert). Trente Ans de Vie Frangaise: Il. La Vie de 
— Barrés. 74x54. 313 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 

r 


Wolcott (Laura). 


Maddalena’s Day; and other Sketches. 4x5. 
134 pp. 


New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 6/6 n. 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
American and British Verse from “ The Yale Review.” 
J. G. Fletcher. 73x53. 52 pp. 
Press (Milford), 5/6 n. 
Andreyev (Leonid). He, the One who Gets Slapped: a Play in Four 
Acts. Tr. by Gregory Zilboorg. 8x6s. 76 pp. New York, Dial 


Pubg. Co. 
Blake (George). The Mother: a Play in Two Scenes (Scottish 
53x44. 58 pp. Glasgow, Wilson & Co., 


National Plays, Series L.}. 
Jamaica Street, 1/- n. 

*Housman (Laurence). The Death of Orpheus. 73x54. 68 pp. Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, 5/- n. 

Hubbard (H. L.). The Dreamland of Reality: a Book of Mystical 
Verses. 73x53. 42 pp. Dent, 4/6 n. 

FICTION. 
Leonie). Torchlight 


Foreword by 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. 


Aminot (Baroness “Revolution.”  8x5g. 
343 pp. Dent, 8/- n. 

Aragon (Louis). Anicet; ou, le Panorama. 74x5. 197 pp. Paris, 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 7 fr. 50. 

o* | nga The Speaking Silence. 74x5. 250 pp. Mills & Boon, 
/6n 


*Delafield (E. M.). The Heel of Achilles. 74x5. 328 pp. Hutchinson, 
n 


Howard (F. Morton). A Man may not Marry his Grandmother: 8 
Ridiculous Story. 74x5. 243 pp. Holden & Hardingham, 7/6 n. 

John Sagur. By Nedram. 74x5. 272 pp. Heath Cranton, 7/6 n. 

Macnamara (Rachel S.). Jealous Gods. 74x5. 288 pp. Hurst & 


Blackett, 8/6 n. 

MacOrlan (Pierre). Le Négre Léonarl et Maitre Jean Mullin. 4x5. 
148 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 7 fr. 

Miomandre (Francis de). El] Becerro de Oro y la Vaca Rabiosa. 
Versi6n espafiola de German Gémez de la Mata. 74x5. 310 pp. 
Valencia, Prometeo, Germanias, 33, 4 ptas. 

79x53. 416 pp. 


Poole (Ernest). Blind: a Story of These Times. 
Macmillan, 8/6 n. 
73x43. 341 pp. Paris, Crés, 7 fr. 
339. pp. Sidgwick & Jackson, 


Schwob (Marcel). Coeur Double. 
74x5, 
315 ‘ r & 
Stoughton, 8/6 n » oe 


eT (Ethel). Madam. 

‘6 n. 

Stringer (Arthur). The Prairie Wife: 74x5. 

Yole (Jean). Limogé. 74x43. 294 pp. Paris, Grasset, 6 fr. 75. 
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